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foreword 


It is with great pleasure that I write this 
foreward to the monograph entitled “Vizagapatam 
District (l 769-18 ; 14)-A History of the Relations Bet¬ 
ween the Zamindars and the East India Company” 
by Dr. M. S. R. Anjaneyulu of the History Depart¬ 
ment of Andhra University, Waltair. One important 
feature of the monograph is that it is based on a 
careful examination of the Records of East India 
Company. Indian Scholars have not so far made 
use of them in studying local history to the extent to 
which they should be used. Dr. Anjaneyulu has 
recognised their value not only for the light they 
throw on the history of the Company but also on the 
history of the Native Aristocracy during the period 
under study. Of the Zamindars who constituted the 
aristocracy the most powerful were the Rajas of 
Viiianagaram who succeeded in bringing all other 
Zamindars in the district under their control. One 
of Dr. Anjaneyulu’s findings is that the development 
of Vizianagaram as a power is better out lined in 
these records, and especially in Edward Cotsford’s 
letter of January 13, 1777 to the Court of Directors. 
Cotsford’s account is more reliable than not only 
what is found in Grant’s Survey of Northern Circars 
but in Mackenzie manuscripts, and in the chronicles 
of Pusapati family, and in the other sources of 
information, Dr. Anjaneyulu has only used the 
Company’s records for the limited purpose of deli¬ 
neating the relations between the company and the 
local Zamindars but they deserve to be studied for 
the light they throw on the Social, and Economic 



conditions of the district. It is my hope that 
Dr. Anjaneyulu will undertake such a study for 
which he is eminently fitted. 


A second feature of the monograph is that it is a 
study of the transition of a polity which was essenti¬ 
ally medieval in character to what may be called a 
modern polity. In the medieval system power was 
highly decentralised. The Nizam who called himself 
the ruler of Northern Sarkars of which Vizagapatam 
District was a part was unable to exercise real 
control over the Zammdars who were in law merely 
Collectors of Revenue. In practice they became a 
law unto themselves. They rarely paid to him 
the revenue they collected on his behalf; They were 
always in an ears, and he had not the military 
strength to bring them round, and asssert his autho¬ 
rity. The Zamipdars not only defied him but also 
fought among themselves. They were responsible 
for the maintenance of law, and order but they did 
not pay any attention to this primary duty which 
every government has to discharge. All this meant 
utter chaos, and anarchy, and how chaotic the 
situation was is illustrated by the case studies which 
Dr. Anjaneyulu has made in the second part of his 
monograph. The real sufferers were the ryots, and 
all otlj.er sections of the people, 
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It was with this new tradition of centralised p oli- 
ticalculture that the East India Company was deter- 
mined to make its power real. The Zamindars 
naturall resented it. They wished to deal with the 
L-ompanym the same way as they dealt with the 
Nizam. But they had not the military, and financial 
resources to fight the Company. The Company put 

HnH?«rS a » 1? . thc rebellious Zamindars in- 

g tae Kaja ot Vizianagaram the most powerful 
among them, when he suffered defeat and death in the 
batUe of Padmanabham in 1794. The Company de¬ 
prived them of their military forces, and ofjtheir police 

P ?rL erS j* 11 . auth ° nt y was concent?ated in the hands 
ot the district collector. Over several parts of the 
district the system of agency administration was 
introduced, and this considerably enhanced the 
personal authority^ of the Collector. Law and order 

ster r dd e th a ro!i l th ed ’ JUStlCe s y stematicall y admini¬ 
stered .through a new set of courts. All this n*> doubt 

mode^ed^and'th 8 ^ 4 the f administration became 
modernised, and the days of medievalism were over. 

It isln this process of modernisation that 

real significance of the events narrated by Dr. Ania- 
reyulu lies. The Company’s Rule brought many 
economic evils along with it. There was the decline 
of industries. Agriculture became the sole occupa¬ 
tion of the majority of the people. There was the 
rise of a class of landless labour, and the affluence of 

nch^r^landlord^^Tnqr/tf ^, mo . n . e ^ ^ders, and 
icner landlords. Inspite of all this the political, 

and administrative system introduced by the Gom- 
pany Was a gfeat step-in the process of the country’s 

t 5 and thlS Wa i of ,astil % advantage to 
7 Im? Incompetent Fouzdars, and rebellious 

Zamindars were replaced by a highly efficient cadre 

service” 0 Itfs from S ’tlf- nd °? hcr members of the civil 
imnorLl U f + u hlS po \ nt , of v i5 w that special 
rnonogr ph ^ t0 be attached t0 Dr - Anjaheyulu’s 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


BOR 

Board of Revenue 

BORG 

Board of Revenue Consultations 

TAT^T* Q 

JaXIKp 

Journal of the Andhra Historical 
Research Society 

MC 

Military Consultations 

MRO 

Madras Record Office 

p p 

JEV, KrnJ 

Revenue Consultations 

RFSG: Despatches Records of Fort St. George : Des¬ 
patches to England 

RESG : Diary 

Records of Fort St. George : 
Diary and Consultations Books 

RFSG : Let- 

Records of Fort St. George : 

ters to FSG 

Letters to Fort St. George ; 

RFSG : Let- 

Records of Fort St. George ; 

ters from' FSG 

Letters from Fort St. George 

VDR 

Vizag District Records 
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region another watershed separates the drainage 
etween the Mahanadi and the Godavari consisting 
tributaries of the former, particularv the Tel To 
the west of the Eastern Ghats was the major part of 
t e Jeypore Zamindari, mostly hilly and jungly and 
consisted of the fertile.Indravati valley. The north 
and north-west of the district, inhabited by Khonds 
an bowrahs, is also mountainous. In the extreme 
north, the Nimgiris, rise to a height of 4,972 feet above 
the sea level and they are separated by valleys of not 
more than 1,200 feet deep from the neighbouring 
ranges. The drainage from the Nimgiris flows south¬ 
east forming the rivers at Chicacole and Calinga- 

? The plains of the district > comprising from 

5 to 6000 square miles and situated on the coast, are 

very fertile. The principal rivers are (1) the Naga- 
vah with two important feeders, the Makkuva and 
Salur branches, which disembogues at Chicacole 
( ^^. e ^ ostani ’ whicl * disembogues at Konadah, (3) 
teBimhpatam river, (4) the Sharadanadi and (5) 
the Varahanadi. The last two fall into the * 
Wattada about thirty-five miles south of Vizaga- 
patam. There are forest areas in the Palakonda 
hills m the north, in the Golgonda hills to the 
south-west and in the coastal taluk of Sarvasiddhi. 

geographical features of the district 
c eated different climates : it is moist and relaxing 

along the coast, hotter and drier in land, and wettest 

and coldest in the hills Th/=. ■, ,. est 

. m tne mils. I he most prevalent disease 

was malaria whose intensity varied according to 
/>ca itv, being mild m the plains and endemic and 
severe in the hill regions. Beri-Beri and elephantiasis 

prevail mostly along the coast. 6 

Vizagapatam. the head-quarters, has grand 



natural features. The scenery is beautiful, and the 

s in the Fort, on the hills and along the 
beach are picturesque* It is an important port on 
the Coromandel Coast* Its conspicuous land-mark 
is the head-land or promontory called the “Dolphin’s 
Nose , on the summit of which stands the t emains 
of an old castle with a flag stall in its centre. 

The topography of the district largely moulded 
its history. It was very difficult for the unaccustomed 
troops to operate and remain in the hills particularly 
in the rainy season,, when because of the unhealthy 
climate the sickness and mortality was alarming and 
obliged them to return leaving the country at the 
mercy of recalcitrant chiefs and other disturbing 
elements. The Eastern Ghats made this region 
impregnable* They abounded in thick bamboo 
forests, and in those days of infantry and cavalry 
warfare, it was difficult for the enemy to operate 
effectively, “ 1 he hill Zamindars, secure in the 
woody and unwholesome heights which they inhabi¬ 
ted, and encouraged by the hope of an eventual 
asylum in the dominions of the Wixam, or of the 
rajah of Rerar, had often furnished examples of 
successful depredation, and unpunished revolt. They 
were surrounded by military tenants whose lands 
were held on stipulations of personal service; and 
whose attachment to their chiefs was increased by 
the bond of family connection". 0 


I hus these geographical conditions coupled with 
the turbulence of the hill chiefs made it difficult to 
control them. Even the Pusapati family, which had 
the title of c Manne Sultan*, could not control them 
effectively. The deposed Zamindars always troubled 

tl>cm with ^fituriesMand ■ depMved 'niucft 


* 


* « 
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Revenue. These circumstances forced Sitarama Raju 

to suffer the existence of the Zaroindaris of Jeypore, 

Golgonda, Palakonda and Andra and spend huge 

amounts on frequent expeditions, sometimes assisted 

by the Company’s troops to suppress recalcitrant 

elements and collect the revenue. Further the hill 

stations had also to be garrisoned. These financial 

burdens were virtually impoverishing the great 

Vizianagaram Zamindari and its arrears of jama to 

the Company became chronic. When pressed by the 

Company for the regular payments, they borrowed 

from merchants, both native and foreign, at an 

abnormal rate of interest. Hence, they could not 

maintain their hereditary influence over the hill 

regions and punctuality in payments to the Company. 

This led to the sequestration of the Zamandari and 

other fateful consequences which undermined it ulti¬ 
mately. 

Even the Company, after bringing the hiif 
Zammdars under its direct control, experienced still 
more difficulties in controlling them. Although it 

v° Uld ij eal witlx ttie Vizianagaram Zamindari, 
it could not do so with the hill Zamindaris. There 

were frequent and scattered disturbances in the hills 

mainly because of disputed successions. At last the 

Company could take the effective measure of appoint- 

mg a Special Commissioner in 1832 to suppress the 

isturbances and the Agency system of Government 

was established in the district in 1839. 

As far as the historical background is concerned 
the .Northern Circars formed a part of the great* 
yi?iamagara Empire till the battle of Tallikota. 

hereafter they, became part of the Colkonda Suita- 
riate and remained so fqr more, than a century. ' I n . 
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1687 they were occupied by Aurangazeb. In 1724 
they came under the control of Nizam-ul-Mulk, the 

bubahdar of the Deccan. 

' * 

r In thls re gion the English and the French East 
Inch a Companies had several factories. They strugg¬ 
led for commercial supremacy. After the death of 
Nizam-ul-Mulk, the French and the English took 
sides in the succession disputes. Eventually a French 
protege, Salabat Jang, became the Nizam, In 1753 
he ceded four of the five Northern Circars to the 
French. But in 1759 the success of the combined 
forces of Vizianagaram and the English established 
the virtual English supremacy in the Circars and 
enabled the English in 1768 to secure them from the 
Nizam, “by way of team or free gift"? subject to an 
annual payment of seven lakhs of rupees. 


.Chicacole Circar was divided into three 
divisions i.e., Ichchapur, Chicacole and KasimkotaB. 

ince the establishment of the Company’s govern¬ 
ment the whole province was unequally divided and 
placed under two subordinate councils of which the 
most considerable was that of Vizagapatam nearly 
centrical to all the drears”*. About the middle of 
the 17th century a factory was established at Vizaga¬ 
patam where, on the cession of the Circars, the 
Chief-m-Council was appointed. 

In 1512 the Sultanate of Golkonda was founded. 
About 1571 Sultan Ibrahim occupied the Godavari 
and other districts as far north as Chicacole For 
about one hundred and eighty years the Vizagapatam 
dwtrict then known as Kasimkota division of the 
Gmcacole Circar »a. rufed By the nominal Hindu 






The chief local officer was the Tanjdar of Chica- 
cole, who was in-charge of Ganjam and Vizagapatam 
regions. The first Faujdar was Sher Muhammad 
Khan (1652-84). He governed through the local 
chiefs or Zamindars, to whom the collection of the 
revenue was farmed out on a commission of ten per¬ 
cent and they were also expected to keep their 
charges quiet 10 . They maintained the accounts of 
financial matters. The Faujdar had only revenue 
jurisdiction and was not concerned with the admini- 
stration. He could maintain a small force for his 
personal safety 11 . The revenue collection was slack 
and uncertain, depending on the capacity and inte¬ 
grity of the Faujdar. From 1740 the rulers of Vizia- 
nagaram became prominent. They were not paying 
the tribute to the weak Faujdars who used to purchase 
their co-operation to maintain themselves. “The 
Muhammadan sway seems to have been weak and 
the revolts of the Zamindars were common”. 12 

m 

Like other Circars, the Ghicacole Circar was 
also imperfectly subjected to the Nizam. Being the 
remote and largest of the Circars it was problematic. 
The changes in the climate of the hill regions made 
it liable to unpredictable and unfavourable climate. 
The hill regions were inaccessible to the troops un¬ 
accustomed to the narrow slopes and varying heights 
of the hills. The rising power of the Vizianagaram 
Zamindari proved a hurdle to the Faujdars. These 
circumstances forced them to realize that they could 
not function without the local support. Further many 
of them were selfish, greedy and unscrupulous. So 
they created personal attachments through individual 
favours to local Rajas. This facilitated the rapid, 
expansion of the Zamind^rji. ©( Yjtffnagaram. 
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rebel Faujdar, Anvarally Khan. This marked the 
end of the Faujdari rule. Chicacole and Rajahmun- 
dry Circars came under the authority of Ananda 
Raju 18 . He died on 25 Febrnary 1760. Nominally 
the Northern Circars reverted to the Nizam and they 
were transferred to the Company in 1766. In that 
interval the administration was disorganized. “In 
consequence of which, for seven succeeding years 
(1759-1766), the completest anarchy recorded in the 
history of Hindostan, prevailed over all the five 
greater Northern Circars” 10 , 

Thus the Chicacole Circar was under the 
Faujdari rule for a period of‘a hundred and seven 
years (1652-1759). During this period, the Muha¬ 
mmadan authority over the Circar was nominal. 
The Faujdars could not control the local Rajas who' 
were virtually independent. Especially, the rulers 
of Vizianagaram never submitted to their authority 
and established their supremacy in the district which 
reached its zenith in 1759. 

I 

The Zamindaris of the district may be classified 
into two classes; those situated in the hills and those 
whose principal possessions were in the plains. From 
the historical point of view, Jeypore, Vizianagaram, 
Bobbili, Golgonda, Palakonda, Kurupam, Madugula, 
Kasipuram, Salur, Sangamvalasa, Merangi and 
Kimidi and Tekkali 20 were important. f t It S ^5 
Vizianagaram, Bobbili and one or two smaller 
Zamindaris were in the plains. Among the hill 
Zamindaris, the largest and most important was 
Jeypore followed by Kurupam, Madugula, Palakonda 1 
and Golgonda. Vizianagaram was the most powerful 
Zamindari in the district and controlled the other 
Zamindaris 21 including Bbbbiljf 2 
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Jcypore was the most ancient and largest hill 
Zamindari. The ancestors of Jeypore family were 
natives of the soil. An ancestor held not only 
the territory within the limits of the Jeypore Zamin¬ 
dari at the time of Permanent Settlement, but all the 

hill Zamindaris at the base of the ghats. The ance¬ 
stors of the ' Pusapati famiiy served under them in 
key positions. The Jeypore peshkash was Rs. 24,000. 
The rulers of Jeypore formed various hill Zamindaris 
and conferred them on favourites. The turn of events 
changed the political map of the district. The 
Jeypore Zamindari began to lose its grip on its 
subordinates wherefore the hill Zamindars became 
independent and the Vizianagaram Zamindari 
became supreme. 


The ancestor of the Pusapati family was an out¬ 
sider. He entered the district in the train of Sher 
Muhammad Khan in 1652. With their discipline* 
diplomacy and statesmanship the Zamindars who 
were former sirdars and village-renters gradually 
carved out a big Zamindari which became the most 
powerful, "The family did not interfere with any 
of the Zamindaries until sometime between 1734 and 
1 74i" 2 ». Gradually they subjugated almost all the 
hill Zamindaris including Jeypore. For sometime 
they obtained the friendship of the Kimidi Zamindar 
and soon subordinated it. Owing to their preoccup¬ 
ation with Bobbili and hill Zamindaris, they refrai¬ 
ned from encroaching into it. The Bobbili Zamin¬ 
dari was tough till 1757. The Zamindaris of Srunga- 
varapukota, Madugula, Kurupam, Salur, Sangam- 
valasa, Tada and Ghemudu were annexed. Pala- 
konda, Golgonda, Jeypore and Andra became 
tributary Zamindaris. Thus, in April 1760 when 

F.Z] 
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Vijayarama Raju was 
Vizianag i ram Zamin 
except Kimidi and Te 

Thus the political 
between the second ha 
and the first half of tl 
history of rise of the 
exacted tribute from 
mined the Faujdars a 
power in the Circar. 
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*rom the Foundation of Vizagapatam Settlement to 
the Establishment of the Company’s Authority 
in the District (1682-1769) 

The Golden ‘Firman’ For Trade in the Sultanate 
of Golkonda 1 dated 26 Febrnirv 

Vizagapatam along with Masulipatam, Nizampatam 
and Bimlipatam. Sultan Abdullah Qutb Shah 
granted his ‘favour and protection 5 to Captain Thomas 
Joyce to carry on the trade ‘freely and plentifully’ 
for mutual advantage. Thus the English were fami- 
larwit . izagap&tam and established commercial 
relations with the native mercantile community 
ere romt e fourth decade of the seventeenth 
century. But it was only in August 1682 that a 
factory was established. The origins of this factory 
may be tiaced to a Despatch from England. In their 

Despatch of 15 February 168D the Directors wrote 

It 8 ;: Geor S e that a * ‘interloper was designed 
for Metchlepatam or Gingerly’® and left it to the 

Madras authorities to consider the possibilitv for 

establishing a ‘standing factory’ at Vizagapatam- 

They also noted that it was a ‘very cheap place of 

provisions abounding with all sorts of goods’*. There 
was no other European rival. Even the Dutch did 

on^tl^ 5 -^^^ Gonsultatio ns 

a + Sa ^ t * lat Gottl Pany having 

Gingerly ^'"vT*' 5 th “ y<ar a * 

down some persons to further the same, as likewise 

d 1 eat / ny Imerl °Pers that shall coitfe 
there , t,S resolved that George Ramsden does 


13 


obtaining kauls from the ‘Sarlashcais of Carlinga 
County’ 6 to complete their settlement with larger 
privileges. According to the first kaul of 13 Septem¬ 
ber 1682 obtained by George Ramsden, 7 the English 
were allowed ‘‘to settle and trade in goods like coffee, 
tuttenagne, tin, pepper, butter, oil, etc., without 
paying any customes or dutys”. Another kaul of 
January 1685 8 obtained by Richard Browne exempted 
the Company’s goods from land customs, granted 
privileges over VizaeaDatam and nurmissinn tn hniM 

















didn0t P“”'«‘W 8 bu, inst- 
„f .h d P h '| S ' erlashkar t0 undertake the protection 

of the English 12 . 

., The period from 1694 to ! 757 was marked by 

e uncertain political and commercial conditions of 
he Gircar and insecurity which impelled the Chiefs 

the e f!r^ 1Sh a ’u Stre ^ then the fortfications around 
,the factory. These factors moulded the course of 
the Company. 


hrjjy l m ° nwards the political condition 
began to change rapidly. The local rajas, led by 

Raja of Potnuru, the ancestor of the PusaDati 

family of Vizianaframm • , usa pat 

Vnrt . o* 'r> lzlana § aram > w ere m revolt until 1753 

Thn/.h G T S ?- l eCOTdS ate ful1 of these accounts! 
Thus the English carefully watched and studied 

these conditions and developments. The Faujdar,s 

were repeatedly humiliated. In 1702 Mustaband 

K ian theFaujdar, purchased peace by one lakh of 

thrv'^t a Ananda Raju of Vizianagaram 

thicatened Chicacole. In 1713 the Fort of Vizia¬ 
nagaram was constructed and in 1724 Viiayarama 
Raju became the Faujdar^-. From 1740 onwards 
izianagaram Rajas became all powerful. The Fau- 

jdars were secondary. In 1753 Chicacole Circar was 
ceded to the French. 


1 he main problem of the English pertained to 
commerce, the basis of their existence at Vizaga- 
patam. Owing to the frequent military operations 
among the native Zamindars and the hostility of the 
r.aujdars, the English trade was irregular. At times 
it was completely disrupted. Further, the English 
had to fortify the factory at great expense frequently 
and purchase the favour of the Faujdars by supply- 


15 



ing gunpowder and presenting gifts. The maladmi¬ 
nistration at Vizagapatam by the incompetent chiefs 
complicated the matters 15 . Once they were involved 
in local struggles 16 . The Directors often admonished 
and instructed them to ‘retrench’ the expenses and, 
if they were unsuccessful in their endeavours, to 
withdraw the factory after due consideration of all 
circumstances 17 . The increase of profits during the 
peaceful intervals and the cheapness of goods ena¬ 
bled them to continue the settlement. Still the 
Directors often advised them not to fish in the 
troubled waters, remembering that they were mer¬ 
chants 18 . They only advised sufficient defence as 
and when necessary and emphasized ‘prudence, 
diligence, ability and more than all, integrity’ 10 . 

It was a period of disorder. The Faujdars 
depended on the local Rajas. Hence the English 
had to study the political conditions, especially the 
psychology of local powers. They began to ignore 
the Faujdars but maintained cordial relations with 
the Zamindars, especially the Pusapati family, for 
commercial reasons. 

However, the English suffered much. From 
1690-1702 they faced the raids of local powers. 
There were frequent disruptions of trade from 1690 
to 1710. The Faujdars’ representatives often deman. 
ded presents. The English had to borrow from 

mm 

Fakirullah Khan, the Faujdar, to improve their 
trade by financing the development of local Chiefs 
and fell out with him. He was partially repaid later 
on. The English faced the Maratha raids also in 
1740s. 

In 1694, when the Faujdar could no longer 



protect the English, the chief, Holcombe, began to 

fortify without Faujdar’s approval™. The latter 

nomm a lly objected. Holcombe died in May 1705. 

Ffom 1705 to 1753 fortifications and buildings were 

repaired, outworks were, reconstructed and the 

strength of the garrison enhanced as and when 
necessary., 

These fortifications furthered the English comim- 
ercial interests largely, providing enough security. 
In 1742 at the Maratha threat the Chief gave refuge 
to the families of the local Rajas 2 ». Yet, these 
fortifications were weak requiring frequent repairs 
and additions. The construction of the fort was so 
^aphazard that in 1757 it fell easily to the French. 
Thus though the fort was weak; as against the French 
it was strong against the local chiefs. 

'"t 'I | :f ' i 1 * 1 ' 

> Thus during this period the English at Vizaga* 
patam were only merchants, interested in concess^ 
ions. They were neutral and tried to improve their 
trade upto 1694. Bf ’HM, Vizhgapatam had to 
emerge as a power because of the worsening condi¬ 
tions in the Qircar frdrrid694. 

'll''] ; ■' .( , ,, , , ... i |> ^ 

The year 1753' marked a 1 turning point in the 
history of Northern Qircars.' TheTrench obtained 
the Chicacdle, Rajahmundry'^Ellore and 1 Mustafa- 
rtagar Circars by the treaty pf Atfemgabad (23 

November 1753). The possession 'of tills Extensive 
coastal tract provided them increased opportunities 
for trade and enormous prestige. This significant 
event caused a change of attitude in the policy, of 

Fort St. George authorities by obliging them to 
counteract. 



.. J he A ura ^gabad treaty disappointed Saunders, 
e overnor of Fort St. George, who coveted the 
Circars' 22 . He cautioned the Council at Vizaea- 
pat am : “We are more concerned than surprised at 
this event when we consider what influence they have 
at Aurangabad by means of their troops. The poss- 
esssion of these countries will put it in their power 
greatly to hurt the Company’s investment and we 
imagine they wfll lose rib opportunity of doing it’* 

But the English had to bide --- 


2 8 


displeased r thfw q ft ,i 0 r n ^ Northern Circars 
them r «• I Chiefs also. Prominent amorilf 
them were Jaffar Ah, the Faujdar of Rajahmundrv 

arid Vijayarama Raju, the Raja of Vizianato-arawf 

The latter was ambitious to become the master of the 

Circars with the English help. But the French 

FrenCh y re S rSi emaC I ° bhged him to P ut up with the 

thC fGhiCaC ° Ie Gircar on 
iavourabJe terms biding his timeH. , 

EnJkh** and Vijayaratpa Raju sought the 

wro Vkfr 0 '. ,n The EngHsh Governor 

: £S"' 7 h -' Ka "»b and the Rajah 
1 !h / PP d t0 US for assistanc e, it is not pru- 
,t ° refuse them though we can gratify neither 

without mlk* 01,ld ^ HngIy a PP ear a fr ^nd to both 
EnvAoh j!” g dlreGt P rGm ^” 2i5 - These subtle 
dar S s threw & Jh W p UOnS a ” d recalcitra "ceof the Zamin- 

dars threw the Circars into turmoil. 


j. . ne . most remarkable feature Was • the steadfast 

fnendsh.p of Vijayarama Rajh toward, the English 

against all odds. Even though the English confined 
themselves to affectionate advice and promises he 

assured them of his royal friendships. His nephett 





a^d successor Ananda Cajapati Raju followed suit 

urther, as Bussy rebuked his late uncle Ananda 
aju was ahena|pd 2 7. Determined to dislodge the 
French, he urged strongly the English to co-opera^ 
But he received only evasive replies: Vizaeanatam 
itself surrendered to Bussy oh 27June 1757 . 8 P 

Dissatisfied with the negative attitude of Fort St 
» S f’ directl y corresponded with Clive in 

of BobbT BUS 7 WaS SUSpiGious of him since the battle 

of Bobb h and apprehending his correspondence with 

the English, he punished him u p . iae " ce Wltft 

fash. Exasperated aIs p V “ hancm « the Pesh- 
to Fort St p.„ ’ nda Ra J u wrote frantically 

your friendship”*.. When B “t h Tf “ 
Raju seized tLZ 

fag on the 

Ananda^Raju/s initiatiye was highly potential 

Moreover, Nizam AU IhT L ” U,1 ! 1Sed ' his ' 
n .*J an 8’ as ^ e d for his help. He despatched 

Col Fotfde to the Circars to helD the T? ^4 

to Madras : “If tWs ~ „ P !, u J a ” d wro,<: 

. , 1S ex Pedition only threw the conn 

try into such confusion"as to'nrevenr „ 

frnm er.ii«»*j ^ to prevent our enemies 

trom collecting any revenues, it will answer. ■ 

great measure, the design and the expense ”31 iru* 

Madras Government depute ToS And ^ 

Chief of Masulipatam, 

Andrews first drew u n -> „ 

, on November 

^ co/qupred thfuw b 

dehvered to the Rajah who Was to collect the K ve! 



uue, but that the sei ports shd towns st the mouths of 
the rivers should belong to the Company with the 
revenues of the districts annexed thereto^ that no 
treaty for the disposal or restitution, whether of the 
Rajah or of the English possessions should be made 
without the consent of both parties; that the Rajah 
should supply fifty thousand rupees a month for the 

expenses of the army and six thousand to commence 
from their arrival at Vizagapatam for thejpartieular 
expenses of the officers” 33 . It laid the responsibility 


for the acquisition and administration of the Circars 
on Ananda Raju. On this point, the Bengal Govern- 
ment, which was responsible for , the e^peditioinj 
commented that “by the tenor of Andrews’ letter it 
appears as if he entertained thoughts of taking 
possession of large territories in the Company’s inter¬ 
ests on many accounts” 33 ,. This shows that , even) 
Clive did not now prefer territorial aggrandizement. 
They considered 1 themselvest onljb auxiliaries to 
Ananda Raju and thus would promote their trade 

, : ■*> ' ‘ ; , I. - >i * 1 : . 

On .■ 7 ■. Decomber * 1758. th.$ allies defeated.. the. > 

^ ^. at Chandurti. The, 

Raja was not conscious Of its s significance, He was , 
more anxious to ^ acquire influence over i,the local * 
Zammdars 34 and his reluctance to adhere to the "i 



treaty led to a fresh agreement 33 . 

Company agreed “that whatsoever sums ‘the Raja 
might furnish should, be considered m n loan and 
that the revenues of all the countries that might be 
reduced on Cither side of'the Godavari, 'excepting 
such as belonged to the French either by establish*’ 
ment or gfant 1 in property should be equally divided 
between hind and the Engli^fi’’3s. 

Thus, by this new treaty the English were enti- 






S t0 ,k ha ^ C . * erritories south of the Godavari 
^ der the French mfluence. They became the Raja’& 

q^a^ partners. §opn after tl^s .agreement the Raja 

Kd \t r nn apd captu- 

red it op 8 April 17^9. On 14 May 17 % Salabat 

J an g a S reed to the ‘requests’ of Col, Forde and made 
over to the English a territory extending eighty mile? 

inrlnH- he miie S in land which, besides 

including Masulipatam, Nizampatam, and other 

fXthhs S /f ati ° nS P ; 7 0dU ^ d an annUal ^enue of 
lorty lakhs of rupees^,. The French were to vacate 

Jt « a fortnight and they . were debarred from the 

Northern Gitcars. He agreed not to question 

demanri V. T the En g llsh > not to 

demand ^the wo,ney collected byf him during his march 

f»®n^Chic a c o le,to MasuliplaUm and not to enhance 

he tribute The English promised not to protect’ 

and assist the Nawab’s enemies. They recognised 

'fa* 

ahauirtdTh , ThMS , duri "g this period the Company, 

C °?” tfy — “ d « a first 

of Bl-I 1 '' * l « <%*»• The treaty 

of 1759 recogn,zed'Salabat Jang as the master of the 
Circars. For seven years anarOhy 'prevailed in th 
N ««her„ Circars: £ 1 7,32. SaialtTng w a s <W 
sed by hr* brother Ni*an, Ali» V who was L friendly 

Oircu mstances were not ia 

favour of the Company which had to bide its time. f 
The uncertain 'Wiiimoh in the Circars was' 

A^ndTllt^ ^ F* matUrc death of 

17<50 d ^ -U < R 1 ajah ” 1 “”n I<y ‘ about 23 February' 

17 °' The eventual succession dispute caused utter 









confusion. While the struggle was bitter 3 Nizam 
Ah marched into the Circars and demanded the 
arrears for the Chicacole and Rajahmundry Circars. 
This obliged the Vizianagaram family to arrive at 
a compromise. Vijayarama Raju’s succession was 
acknowledged and Sitarama Raju became diwan. 
Nizam Alt made Vijayarama Raju responsible for 
the rent of the Chicacole Circar. Hussain Ali Khan 

was appointed the Faujdar of Rajahmundry, Ellore 

and Mustaphanagar. 


At the request of Masulipatam, the English 
tried m vain to procure Nizam Ali’s confirmation of 
§fdab<it Jang s grants^. But in 1762 the Nizam 
needed the English assistance against the Marathas 
ahd deputedJHpssain Ali Khan to Madras with the 

° 1V ?,. ircar ®- Rntt^ie Madras Government 

refused military all|aiiiC€* 




n Anarch y Persisted m the of t^e 

preoccupation and weakness of Jhp Njsaip and Visja- 

nagaram respectively m d English reluctance tp 
acquire power. The d ^ m , 9 ^ ' * 

and Sitarama ^ the 

Snr F " rthe G the M^hpiip^fpd *he Circar. 

Fateh mlD hf M P K S ^ ***9^ 
^h-ud^)in Mahon^d t 9< ^ 

g _n . Sitarap^ spp^ps^ to be jresponpbk 

for the management of the Circar on hehalf nf iS 
brother^ 1 . Meanwhile Sitam^ RaiTsuhjugate^ 

thtfcT * m I7 w‘ HC beC ^“ C the ‘ dc fa cto ’ f uler of 
the Circar. He resented the appointment of Fatch- 

and thf * nd ™ ar ? hcd W R .aj>hpi,undry .agajnst him 
apd .the Fauidar fled tQ Masulinatam 42 


frknd eP f ^K t0 tyvwtm 

9 ..$? with , 


naar, , 

<■? • i 






i»iincnt. Niaam Ali himself, unable 
to deal with him asked the English assistance For 

■r Gomp T y c, °*™ 

bised ^ppo^::* “° Ie " ,he Ra j a >™of com. 

•protested to the Company fo“Ceh^\e B Rafe 

and openly paraded his hones of rn^ xr- 
Ali into granting him L coercing Nizam 

deputy” Y17fi4U4 Circars as his nominal 



Meanwhfle/th'fe r„j » , 

ftienb, invMvl ^thSr f ■ B °” b ^ <****»- 

* t r^ 1 ' 4dv4n ^- " gUid for ‘be acquisition 

h'% LP. lr . CarSl ’- The Cdtth of Directors 

but -idVised citStibu*.. Ater deliberI?L I ni 

«r^? o r P eriod‘ 

to tegotiafe i-ih 

The instrnfcfiohs 4 7 to .Ioj?i PantiiTii m 

that the English wanted to Kb'the ‘de facto- r „, 8 
Finding HuSsaiu Ali KKsttuctive" the Mad™ 
Government bnteted iAto an anreemenf , -^1” 
promising military aid to control?!,~ h hlm 

He offered ti» defrat the w ^ ‘ rCarS(1765b 
Company wonfd ££? f _enpehses. Thus, the 
» T- y would haV6 a footing in the Clrr*™ 

ease of protracted Hbgdtiatiohs with Nfeam AiV,“ 

jog. Pantu u obtiihed the ratification of the atree ’ 
dient with Hussain Ali. g e ‘ 

1 

Cite Ve1ribd1o^biug“t ^" Sla P ha " a 8H 

tke Oomptajr Vita iWnbttm to «IWWtTsteir^i' 

£ Rajahmdhdry By-Sifaramf Rat anl" 


cflfeeted m 


rama 

* €€W+Ji I 



/I .* I 






therefrom’’ 50 . This was accomplished. Sitarama 
Raju reluctantly evacuated it, observing the growing 
power of the English and his own insecurity at 
Vizianagaram because of the recalcitrance of the 
hill Zamindars. 

Observing the English strength; Sitarama Raju 
entered into an agreement with the Company 
towards the close of October 1765 s C But, dissatis¬ 
faction of Hussain Ali and the threat of Nizam Ali 
to march into the Circars 5 2 forced the English to 
nullify it. They began to assist 5 3 Hussain Ali to 
negotiate terms with Sitarama Raju. Wfyqn he pre¬ 
ssed for military assistance to reduce Sitarama Raju, 
the Government observing a policy of ‘cautiqjj’ 
desired ‘to explore every peaceful avenue’ to reconcile 
Sitarama Raju and Hussain Ali, since the Company’s 
obligations to the Vizianagararp family were subgtj 
antial’ 54 . Sitarama Raju was obdurate and the 
Company’s troops marched to Rajahmundry. 1 The 
news of Shah Alam’s farman ian# the fact that an 
envoy of Nizam Ali was on his Wfiy to ^Mhfeulipitam 
to settle the Circars ,j stopped the hostilities. 

:-fl 5 b & 

■ .;■■■■, . : .. I I, 1 r r 1 ■■ • ,, ■ ■ ■'■ ■■ 

At this juncture on, 12 August ;! 765 CjUive obtained 
the grant 55 of Northern Circars from the Mughal 
Emperor. The English apprehending the Nizam’s 
hostility to it awaited an opportunity qnd published 
the Sanads from Masulipatam on 3 March 1766 
while the Nizam was 'engaged with the Bhonslay. 
They dismissed Hussain Ali conferring a jagir on him 
later on. On hearing of t|re publication of the, 
Sanads the Nizam hastened to Hyderabad to oppose 
the .English. He even thought of warring with thfl 
English but financial stringency prpyented him. 
Ultimately he was inclined for an agreement. The, 






Madras Government deputed General Caillaud with 
full powers for consulting the treaty”. A treaty 
was concluded on 12 November 1766. 

According to this treaty the five Circars of 
Rajahmundry, EUore, Mustaphanagar, Murtizanagar 
and Ghicacole were given as ‘free gift’ to the Com- 
pany. The Company agreed to pay -for the three 
Circars of Rajahmundry, Ellore and Mustaphanagur. 

five lakhs of rupees and for those of Ghicacole and 
Murtezanuggur, as soon as they are in their hand 
and the settling the same is well effected, two lakhs 
each, in all nine lakhs of rupees per annum, in 
whatever year the assistance of theirtroops shall not 

e required... as a consideration for the free gift of 

the above mentioned five Circars”. The English 

should manage the Ghicacole Circar. This signifies 

that the Nizam practically abandoned It The 

English agreed to acquire Murtizanagar after the 
demise of Basalat Jang. 

, -The Nizam, disliking the treaty of 1766, tried 

b° e f T atC ll ' i BUt WaS defeated b y the English 
bef.re Tnnomalee and at Vaniembady when he 

On 23 Feb 7 S °’ h * WaS acco ^odating. 

u- 2 u ihru ?*y i768 he agreed to a new treaty bv 
which the tribute was reduced and the Circars were 

surrendered- Thus the Circars were finally secured 
y the English. Lacer they connected their Southern 
and Northern settlements. This was their first 

acquisition in South India. 

Kimidfwh 1 ^ 11 T 6 ?- difeCt Nara y an a Deo of 

Rait tf lrth/c ant 7 thC Ni2am and °ther 

J ey the Company. The new acquisitions 



we^ at fim governed from Masulipatam, 
but in 1769 Andrews, the then Chief, was sent 
to Vizagapatam and made t h e first Chief in 
Council of the region. It is ironical that the 
izinagaram Zamindari which helped the English 
to acquire the Circars had to accept the English as 
its overlord. Thus the client became the master 
he English established their authority over the 
Pusapatis m 1767 when they forced Sitarama Raiu 
to comply; and he selfishly surrendered the Pusapati 
amily. But Vizianagaram tried to preserve its 
..dependence un.il 1794. The Englishmen,ed^ jt 
at Padmanabham in 1794, occupied the Chicacole 

^ tam ? d the Viziana garam family. In 
67 the Pusapatis paid their first tribute of three 

akhs to the Chief of Masulipatam for the Circar, 
having lost the Rajahmundry Circar 57 . * 


Thus the Company, which established a factory 

at Vizagapatam in 16 S 2 , carried a precarious trade 

upto 175:3. It changed its attitude under the press¬ 
ure of the disturbed political conditions of the time 
and the French activities. It improved its position 
by acquiring the “Masulipatam Farms” during 1753- 

^ ? d establ ished its authority in the district in 
1766 by securing the Northern Circars. 
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Chapter HI 

Company’s Administration in Vizagapatam 

(1769-1835) 

acqU]r ‘ n S the Circars j n November 17 /a 

the Company preferred to ‘administer tb^ ? 6 

men,’ through the existing system. S ”' R a ithmTr“ 

Eliore and Condapally Circars were Teased T, 7’ 
three years to Hussain AK tru teased out for 

Circar of Chicaco ! w” ^ aS ‘ d 'P“‘y’- The 

family as j ts ‘delegate’*. rUSted to ttle Pusapati 

the Circr“wereVlace n d at nnder S !h Cy discontinu< - d and 
cial chiefs and colcrt” The ChW^ °J 
of Masulipatam was in chtr„ r L and . C ° UBcil 
of Condapally Raiih™ a ^ ° '^ e Circars of 

southern L , ^ a J ah mundry and Ellore The 

the conL^f the Ch'ieT:’d c ICar 7* P ’ a « d “ d ~ 
Edward Cotsford was appointedT^Wd 2 ^^* 3 ”’ 
defunct Ganjam factory revi * ^ eslde " t to the 

the Ichchapur division*. This ‘inter ’i mana «' 
continued upto 20 Nowmi, , erna I government’ 4 
boards had Z ^ “ a > 

was to transact revenue' a&irs' d " r ' Ct nlana * emeI >t 

English realized that the country ha^uff*’d' ^ 

chy since a decade. So thev a ® ere< l snar- 

the Circars as regular rex/ lme . d a * culti vating 

enable them to meet the e “ Ue yielding areas to 

tion whip U ce ? the new burden of their arrmici 
tion which became inevitable. 1 acquisi- 


F-S] 


The English organized direr* ™ 

5 zca direct management in 
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ZZZT Circ ” J earlier tha ” i» ‘hethree middle 

n f”t- P ■° Ceeded ‘° sub J' u S ate i'- The Pusapati 
mily of Vizianagaram and Deo family of Parla- 

™'n d :ce^y P0WerfUl kad " S “ d ** ^ a "on 

Raju^l't A S p”flf 6 0 f Z P hin i0d r u O Ly ijayara r 

Tu a- • ne a111 rui «s were his 

of Sitara m h n' ffeCtIV ! COntro1 and vigorous activities 
enc! of VM, J “ e " hanCed the P re ttige and influ- 

enceot Vizianagaram. 

hadtoT. d ,! ng tl, t0 ^. etrea,y ° fI766 the ^mpany 

ttle the Chicacole Circar. In 1767 thev 

sent up Hussain Ali Khan and Kandregula Wi 

Pantulu to negotiate with Vizianagaram". Sitarama 

Raju protested against the summary treatment of the 

ng ish regarding the peshkash but ultimately" 

^greed to pay three lakhs for ‘his Zamindari’?. The 

aLtlm rh ParaS r n ;! rented to nine Zamindars 
and the Chicacole haveli to Akkaii Tho«« 
afFfrfPf) tu . . ■fi-K/vaj j. inese measures 

ahected the power and authority of Vizianagaram. 

the MadJasGo ^ EdWard C ° tsford > as ordered by 
ceedeH 17 ernment on 2 November 1766, pro- 
ceeded to Ganjam to settle the affairs there and in 

the Ichchapnr division. He found the country 

tghly^ disturbed. Narayana Deo of Parlakimidi- 

Pted'clmmutira," 1 ^^ the Company. He interce- 
pted communications between Bengal and Madras. 

The policy of decentralization and divided men 
mem-nftkaa n dua aivicied manage¬ 

ment of the Company, even before their authority 

all over the Circar was established, weakened Vizia 7 
nagaram. eliminated th* ea Vizia “ 

exposed the regio^o N^y^ Deo!” 8 P ° W ” “ d 



Matters came to a crisis when Nizam AID 
invested Narayana Deo as his ‘naib’ of the Chicacole 
^ncar, when he was free from the Marathas and 

Wal P Rr re r , and ° rdered Wm l ° dispossess- 
narama Raju of his usurpations, and sequester the 

Zam.ndan if he opposed and destroy ’beBritish 

t P hTlchcfan C,rCarSll ‘ HC immedia,e 'y occupied 

A)i aod' rava^T “ thc of Nizam 

V 7ianata3 ' T B ° bbili belo "8“g to 

v iziana^ ararn Even the combined troops of 

Sitarama Raju and the Company were helpless and 
there was anarchy. piess and 

; On 26 April 1768, the Madras Government 
psued detailed instructions to Cotsford re-appoint 

Col. pt«h t0 with J h ? a at B ,he i rebellious Zamindars*a. 

assist him.’ In May 1768Se^coTpelTed Kara* 11 '° 

aeemea prudent to mstal one of his sons to avoid 

further troubles. Gainnati n S 10 avoid 

Raia The 1 J P 1:1 ^ e o was proclaimed 

J - ie actual management of the 7amir.de. • 

was however entrusted to p T . ^amindari 

entrusted to Rama Jogx, ex-diwani*. 

, 7 ^p G ° j PeaCh quit Pa riakimidi about 12 December 
.1 66 and marched to Vizagapatam. But soon there 
were disturbances. In January 1769 Naravana n 

resumed y * narayana Deo 

They affected the Compan 0 ^ 1 ^ 7 ^ Parlakimid i 1 

Be was also intriguing with the MaraZs 7n 

^ uttack against the English. But there were diss 
ensions m the Maratha Gamp. 

For all this Costford pointed out to the Madras 

Council, m March 17b9, the necessity of a nt,- f 
Resident at 1 necessity ol a Chief or 

s.dent at Chicacole, supported by five companies 



of sepoys to manage Kasimkota and Chicacole “not 

?u ly rI SpeCti " g th . e rents of the Haveli lands, but of 
the different Zammdars dependent thereon, and to 

obserye as a check on Narayana Deo” 17 . Thoueh 

the Government ignored this, they thought it conve- 

ment to upgrade the ‘factory’ chiefship of Vizaga- 

patam to a‘provincial’ chiefship to restore peace 

and order, to improve commerce and to secure their 

revenues. Vizagapatam Chiefship came into exis- 

? nd >ganto function from 
2 July i769 with John Andrews as its ffrst Chief. 

Baffled by a Zamindar, the Madras authorities 
decided on stern measures. They ordered ao-air. 

A h M Be a gal detachment to march into the Circar. 
A Madras detachment was also detailed to assist 

Gotsford a 0 . With this the Company could subjugate 
JNaiayana Deo and other disturbers. 

. , Even thou gh tIie Company acquired full revenue 
nghts over the Northern Circars in 1768 and took up 
direct management through chiefs, its attitude was 
tftat of a tradesman and revenue collector. Its sole 
object was to obtain money, which was only possible 
through the agency of local rulers. The Pusapati 
brothers and others maintained their own troops 

and were engaged in mutual struggles. Their pay- 
ment of tribute to the Company depended on it, 
a llity to coerce them. They felt the same difficulty 
regarding haveli lands rented to the local chiefs 
As early as 1770 the Court of Directors criticized the 
revenue position of the Circars^ 1 . Regarding the 
Chicacole Circar they observed that “its produce far 
exceeds what we receive from it”. Vizianagaram 

farm^ 38 V* arre ars. The failure of the Vizagapatam 

farms and haveli lands of the Company and large 



arrets of th e Zamin da rs an d refers rested in an 
inquiry to devise remedies. 

exDpri^n Go “P® n y’ s ser vants had no administrative 
perience. They were ‘bargaining traders’ even in 

administration. Further, they were ignorant of the 

language and customs of the people Having no 

access to detaded and authentic local information 

they had to depend upon the few who were slightly 
conversant with the English language 33 . Most of 

^/"T- ° f - ,he C °“P-y -erl corrupt^nd 
m efficient and intrigued with the local powers. 

his undesirable position reached climax by 1775. 
“The disappointment in their expectations of 

pecuniary supply from the Norther„ P C ircar S as 
rom their other dominions, and the sense which 
entertained of the defeets of the existing admi- 

stration, had recommended to the Court of Direc- 
ors he formation of the Committee of Circuit” 143 
In a letter dated 12 April 1775 they ordered the 
appoint*^ of Circuit Committee ‘‘to investigate 
state of the Northern Circars”- They issued 
detailed iastructinn<5 tn / ec * 

Ge ThI n • e Pr ' sld ">«y of Fort St. 
i.. "V., Committee was to consist of five mem- 

sol the Madras Council and was directed‘ to 
acquire a complete knowledge of the territories which 

CoramTndf/ a "H !° ‘^ Company on the Coast of 

sv ra w i r 3 judicious and permanent 

ystera lor their future management”. 

An examination of thesp* inoirTm+irt^. , 

that t-hra n _ " c Instr «ctions reveals 

that the Company preferred to play political role 

also as it evinced interest in the pea^ and order 
judicial administration and welfare of the peopl ’ 
Thus the appointment of the Circuit Committ 


v.<p 

ce 
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marks a significant turn in the Company’s position 

and role particularly in the remote Chicacole 

Circar. The Company had to assume political role 

to systematize and stabilize the revenue administra¬ 
tion: 


The tumultuous and unfortunate administration 
at Madras at this time because of the differences 
between Lord Pigot®* and his council, wffjch culmi. 
nated in his imprisonment, impeded the immediate 
appointment of the Circuit Committee. It was 
appointed on 11 October 1778,consisting of John 
Holland,, Crawford, Johnson, Peter Perring and 
Charles Floyer to investigate in the first instance the 
revenues of the Chicacole Circar J 7 . Instructions^ 
were issued to it on 81 October .776 by George 
Stratton, who was elected President and Governor 
by the majority in Council, to implement the direc¬ 
tives of the Court. The Madras Government urged 

it to inquire “in the most expeditious and effectual 
manner possible”. 


In 1777 the Circuit Committee after the preli¬ 
minary stud/ of the Vizapatam records turned to the 
‘tangled morass’ of Vizianagaram politics which 
came to a climax now because of the rivalry between 
Vijayarama Raju and Sitarama Raju. 

Sir Thomas Rumbold^ arrived in Madras on 8 
February 1778. On 2i March he ‘delivered’ a 
minute in the Council advocating the suspension of 
the Circuit Committee. The Government unani- 
jnously resolved that “the appointment of the 
Committee of Circuit be for the present discontinued” 
amd wrote home “that it would be impolitic, expen¬ 
sive and unnecessary in every point of view to con- 



tinue the plan that had been adopted previous to 
our arrival”™. In their letter™ to Vizagapatam, 
they wrote, that, “the Circars shall be in future 
settled at the Presidency” and directed the Chief 
“to signify to all the Zamindars dependant on the 
settlement and the Innamdars of the respective coun¬ 
tries under them, that it is their order they proceed 

to the Presidency without loss of time_ They 

also wrote separate letters to the Zaminda'rs express¬ 
ing *‘m the strongest manner the necessity of an 

implicit acquiescence on their part. ” Because of 

the peculiarity of Vijayarama Raju’s situation they 
m a s pecial letter of 4 April™, emphasj2ed ., t £ 

a solute necessity of his paying immediate attention 
to their orders”. 

the suhLfT b ^ d ° 0V f nment “having taken up 
the subject of affairs m the Chicacole District” and 

reflecting” on the unhappy disagreements that have 
subsisted for a considerable time” between the two 
i°t ers thought it best to reconcile them for settle¬ 
ment. J. here were many meetings both privatelv 
and before Rumbold, who threatened™ Vijayarama 

Raju Ultimately he was forced to reconcile himself 

with his brother 34 . 

After this a settlement™ was reached with the 
for Mincr« s t' f^TiY Ra > 

ior an increase of one lakh of rupees over R s . 3 0* COO 
as a quinquennial settlement. The Zamindari of 
Anakapalli and Satyavaram were ‘annexed’ to the 
-.ammdari of Vijayarama Raju in view of the ‘heavy 
balances due’ from it ‘on condition that he do pay 

annually to the Company for the same, the turn of 

ninety thousand rupees, and to the family of the 
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deceased Payaka Rao, the further sum of ten thou- 
sand annually’. Vijayararna Raju’s nomination of 
arasimha Gajapati Raju, son of Sitarama Raju as 
his successor was confirmed and it was agreed to 
issue kauls in future in his name, Vijayararna Raju 
and Sitarama Raju standing securities. The expen¬ 
ses of Colonel Braithwaite’s expedition were also re¬ 
imbursed. It was decided to restore the fort of 

Vizianagaram and reinstate Sitarama Raju as the 
diwan. 


This agreement of October 1778 exalted the 
power and prestige of the Company which, in turn 
elevated Sitarama Raju as the ‘de facto’ ruler. But 
the reconciliation failed. Differences between the 
two brothers persisted till 1793 when Sitarama Raiu 
was pensioned off and confined at Madras. 


In their Despatch of 10 January 1781, the Court 
ot Directors repudiated all the actions of Rumbold 
Government 30 . The points which they deemed 
deterimental to the interest of the Company’’ are 
as follows : ‘The abolition of the Committee of 
Circuit in violation of an express appointment of the 
Company; the trouble and expense occasioned to the 
Rajahs and Zamindars, by obliging them to proceed 
to Fort St. George; the letting of the Havelly lands 
to Sitarama Raju for ten years; the cruel and unne¬ 
cessary degradation of the Rajah, his brother bv 
that appointment; agreement fo'r the Vmanaga’ram 

Zammdari lands ...upon terms so very inadequate 
to their value”. 


Au Corami . t " e w ? s "-appointed in 

August 1783, after an interval of more than two 

years and a half ‘de facto’. This was because of the 
40 



persistent differences in the Madras Council and the 
o pp ositio n of us majority. The members were Mor¬ 
gan Williams, President, Edward Saunderc Fd a 
Frowa, William Oram and Hugh Ma*„ell» They 
were supphed with the instructions in ut a 
Despatch of , S Apti, ,775. T^e CommiI.ee ^d 

its work on 4 October 1783. 

incr S T “ e “'.he V° 0n,mitte ' a ' S “ bmitted its “Proceed- 

on 1 i'ZZ mbeTwIr^n” and Chicacok 

^ September 1784 and its “Report on thp p fl « c ; 

mcotah^o Division of the Chicacole Circar*’ on If" 

October 1784 40 . The reoort a * 1 

ments nf th~ eport contaJns detailed-state- 

zZind ,r !, T C » e ? d mmta * y P° sitio ” 'o f ‘he 
aD^d d ie a r d n HaVe * lands ’ With ' important 

Muntry S Th^' d' a f icuIlrf * aI *^ 0 ^ ' if the 
, , y ‘ moc ies of revenue assessment the me 

JuLou! , C?I ' CCtiW thC hard Io ‘ Pf‘he cultivators 

have”-“ere dea°h a ° d *he condition of 

pro pisa*! fir fh ‘ • m dptaiK I( made num erous 
suggested a “ofan'T^rT 111 of administration and 
Reveres of the C b f ,tCT Ma " a g«=ment of the 

coirSrcar'-! Division of the Chica- 

* f 

- ^ bout . the military position of the Zamiiidars 
the Committee noted tW ^ ^minaars, 

the,,-, e -f noted tJiat the attempts to reduce 
that were futile ^ ii A . ulc 

uie * xrom the revenue point of view it 
recommended their orarinni l AL -r* • 11 

that the amm,n7?K S d ! demilitarization stating 
at the amount thus saved could be utilized to incre- 

use of Company-S .mops, ^ 

' I 

ved ,huf- rding Vi2iana f ram . ‘he femmitto obser- 

cottah dWision’^^is'c '"V'“** of the 

envision of this circar, the countries of Saloor 



Belgaum, Courpaum, Madgole, Bobbin, Ancapille<= 
and Cottapollam besides others of less notenow 

nC ^ Zamindari and Nandaporam, GoJ- 

gondah, Polcondah and Andrah its subjected tributar- 

s, as w ell as the Company’s havaily are proofs of its 

extensive influence ambition and oppressive systems 
...... . They considered “the reduction of a man so 

. y e< * ua to all events as of the most fortunate and 
important consequences to the Company’s Govern¬ 
ment an better management of their order and 
^merpuij dependants”. They suggested release of 
the imprisoned Zamindars of Bobbin, Saloor and 
Srungavarapu Kota and their families and “obliged 
to reside $t, or m the neighbourhood of the subord- 

ma'v!udi PW1P? P f Ch pf , the ® SMch stipends as you 
T J d gP Pepper from the Y»?ianagaram Cutcherry”. 

tt „ tl *° th f £ l Vizian , agaram Militar y’ the Commi- 
.t-e observed that ‘a force of near 8,000 men actually 

larger for 7 the ^ Zamm< ? ar a PP ears unncessarily 
* he P ur P° scs of revenue or protection 

^he country against robbers and must r n ler it 
n wit lout aid of the subordinate Zamindaries of 

- U ° r conse< I u ence in the e\ es of the other tribut- 
rie , i not alarming to Government’. Fully 

2“ ending the Company’s orders and its anxiety 

the circa^T r th "- r ° W " Should ^ i» 

that the opinion 

t ■_ . . & f ara Zamindar “should be permitted 

o*h£ n D Y‘ at least 2,000 of the ^ ibbc hdi(S as no 
thf r Pe °£ sc ! e< * ua * t0 that service, and because 

This rTdn^- C of those stations.. 

d^reasf otiL Zamtd d ar's KffiU1 •/"** 

about top, am ,;? ??. ^P^pses amounting to 
0 Rs * whiph sum fbpuld he added to 





ally’s JuTimabandyTt sounded Viiaya- 

rama Raju to learn how he would incline to any 

t0 m Zamindari and become a 

stipendiary of the Company” but Found him altoge- 

ther aversb to it. He showed no reluctance to 

disband his military forces except the ‘Racavars’ 

declaring he would be disgraced by abandoning the 
riiHnbers of his own clan. 


. - T t Gcmtoittfee considered that the Zamindaris 
dt Palakonda, Golgonda anc i Andra should still be 
left as ‘ Tr ib ut arie s ’ to Vijayarama Raju at an incre¬ 
ased rate of tribute for the first two. Looking to the 
extent and importance of Nandapuram, it suggested 
. tb make a separate Zamindari increasing its 

jammabundy front Rs. 30,000 to 35,000”. 

Regarding the Kimidi Zamindar, “whose actual 
payments to the Company including the instalments 
on account of his old debt, was Rs. l,f 6,000”, the 
Committee suggested to increase his jama to’ Rs 

1,5 ),000 after “he shall have cleared off his debts”, 

About the Tekkali Zamindar the Committee 
observed thus : “The Revenue of Teckkelly is very 
unequal, the country being without Rivers, lying high, 
and depending entirely upon the rains, it amounts 
on an average to Rs. 68,b63-4-9 from which he dis- 

S h f IS J®““abundy Rs. 20,000. The Military 
bharges for 590 peons is stated at Rs. 10,905 and the 
glance for his private expenses is Rs. 27,668-4-9 
If therefore you think proper to raise his payments 
the amount of the troops may be the increase of 
jammabundy, which will then amount to Rs. 30 905 
and his peons may be reduced to 150 men”. 



militarvtt? 1160 f ?” d P ro PPrUonate ; rcducti 9 n of the 
tV .. , y ',; cn ^ o f the Zamipda.rs.and increase of 

ComSe a e We TV he tW ° “P”'*”’ s „ 4 e 

the m” ' .T :i r '?°,r , “ d ' d . ,, e 

.... ' stren gth ot Vizianagaram doubling its 

cbbseduences ‘followed ? ‘ ^ - nd ‘ SenQ » s 

ib'creaW of tHc jama of ^ dS rc r com P lc P d< ? d the 
increase nf v* Ma of al:1 hl ^ . f e P d btories, the 

increase of V,zianagaram jama was justified. It 

todes ^ VizhT* 1 ^PB^^^depf.status,f° thefeuda- 
lories ot Vizianagaram, This was taUn , 

after the Kittle rn'S was ta k®»' up only, 

atter the battle of Padmanabham in 1794. Regard, 

*ng the imprisoned Zamindars the Commit 1 
recommended only internmem mi • ~l ommit,ee 

its work is that it -furnished he ^o'® “‘'•V*' 

and more Parti^ar v tl h „d 

affairs 5 of tFip Pir^o-n c<*k , . • “ Mate and 

from the In'-ii ,u ’■ • an ^ ad been before received 

irom the jpeaf authorities” ‘i. . r 


,! '1 1 ** 


The Court of Dir^btOrs in their instructions of ! ? 
Apnl 1775 , directed “that at the W 

then subs,sting settlements, the Committee of Ciicuit 

f S f Y ^. lMds »P»» permanent leases'! 
»o, evenafter considering the Report of the Conimi 

tret on the Kiiimfoth division the Made' r 

ment did hot implement its recommendation 

preferring to whit “either „n*;i * ™' mmenclatl °us 

haive finished it * ■ l , td r h , e Committee shall 

nave finished their enquiries” in other 'fcircars also 

ZZk* M* 1 "' ,hV ^W D «patches from 
insfructli uto?!^ " ,6 bdlic Xt will . ontlin 

pon this ^subject for °ur guidance”!^ 

■ t I 1 / ! ¥ J 1 j J ; • * m i 

of C^W? ' W0 J ”' POr “ ° r lhe 'Co^inittet 

<«? 9 

Madras Government increased the VManagaram 
44 



peshkash to nine lakhs. ■ However on .the basis of the 
observations made by the Chief and Council, the 
Government did not increase the peshkash of Kimidi 
and Tekkali Zamindaris which remained at Rs. 86,(00 
and Rs. 20,000 respectively. 

On receipt in May 1786 of a Despatch from the 
Court of Directors, dated 21 September I 785, impor¬ 
tant changes were introduced in the -Civil and 
Military administration of the country. The Court 
ordered that the Government of the country be 
carried on by the Governor-General in Council 
through the medium of four Boards, viz , (1) The 
Board oi Council, (2) A Military Board, (3) A Board 
of Revenue and (4) A Board of Trade. 

The Board of Revenue was entrusted with the 
whole administration, settlement,. collection, and 
receipt of every branch of revenue, subject to the 
control of the Board of Council It was instituted 
on 1 June 1786. The President and Governor of 
Fort St. George presided over them 43 . 

The Madras Government after constituting the 
Board of Revenue was very active in revenue matters, 
not allowing the arrears to accumulate. They passed 
stringent rules to extract the jama. From .787 on¬ 
wards the Madras Government began to “keep strict 
eye over the conduct of Vijayarama Raju 44 . Vizaga- 
patam Council, under Claud Russell 43 was also 
attentive and reported to the Presidency about his 
‘ disrespeciful conduct, refractory spirit” and “con¬ 
tumacy in matters where the Company is con¬ 
cerned” 40 . 

The weak Vijayarama Raju left his affairs to the 
diwans 4 7 aud other influential persons. He was en- 
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meshed in the court politics 48 and controlled by 
Sitarama Raju. The expensive ‘ mode of life, the 
state that is thought necessary to be kept Up” his 
“numerous train of attendants and dependents, who 
are in tact hereditary pensioners, the support of fam¬ 
ily connections, religious charities and the sibbendy 
charges” absorbed immense sums 4 -'. There was also 
drought during 1790 and I79l and ‘‘the country 
suffered much by a severe famine”™. The cor-upt 
and weak administrative machinery and economic 
dislocation causing arrears exposed Vizianagaram to 
the Company’s domineering policy. 

In spite of repeated warnings by the Chief’ 
Vijayarama Raju being “totally neglectful of public 
Business” was irregular in his payments. By July 
1793 both old and new arrears amounted to Rs. 
3,50,000,' 1 and the ’Madras Government refusing to 
accept the proposals of Vijayarama Raju sequestered 
•the/ammdari in August 1793. 


After sequestration, the Chief and Council pro¬ 
ceeded to take necessary measures to restore order in 
the revenue administration of the Zamindari. The 
Raja’s dues to the Company on 9 August was Rs. 

6,73,353'10-8 Tfie Raja’s cutchery furnished 

him with the accounts and records. In his minute 
of 25 August he observed that “all is purposelv cvo! 
lved m intricacy and confusion” and “a great deal 
of attention will be requisite for the examination into 

all the details appertaining to the Revenue of the 

Zammdari”. He desired 'full and clear’ instructions 
from the Presidency upon several points relating to 

HoV ? n “ fl y Rajah Vijayarama Raju and 

Sitarama Rajh who proceeded to Madras on 2 Septe- 

4k 





mber 1793, the payment of arrears to the Rajah’s 
sepoys, settlement of renters accounts, continuation 
of the Mokasahs and in what manner and by whom 
the country is to be managed”-”. 

The Board of Revenue in their letter of 30 Octo¬ 
ber to the Chief and Council issued full instructions 
respecting the management of the Zamindari, exami¬ 
nation of the accounts of Vijayarama Raju’s 
administration and ascertaining “the real state and 
resources of his country”. The Zamindari was divi¬ 
ded into three ‘compact and equal’ divisions, viz., 
the northern, central and southern and allotted to 
councillor Arthur William Gregory, the Chief John 

phamier 51 and councillor John Snow respectively* 
Though the Chief and Council were separated, ‘each 
taking a district division of the Zamindari under his 
immediate charge and besides the necessary duties of 
inspect ion and taking accounts” and enjoined “to 
exert taeir utmost endeavours, within existing engage¬ 
ments between the R.ajah and the Renters”, they were 
directed to “occasionally assemble to consult on the 
state of the country and to report” to the Govern¬ 
ment ‘ ‘collectively on any material points relating to 
the district or accounts prepared by either of the 
members in their separate capacity”. They also 
“recommended to the Chief and Council in conduct¬ 
ing separate charge to cooperate and assist each other 
on all occasions that may tend to promote the objects 
of their appointment” 5 5 . On 4 November they took 
charge under the designation of collectors 50 . The 
Board of Revenue allowed Vijayarama Raju to stay 
at Vizagapatam fixing his allowance at Rs. 12,000 
per month. Sitarama Raju who stayed at Madras 
received Rs. 5,000 monthly. 



, , Atthe time of sequestration Vijayarama Raju 
believed that the Zamindari would be restored to him 
so soon as his arrears to the Company are dischar¬ 
ged . But the Company utilized this opportunity to 
adopt some permanent principles of management 
and to ensure a conduct on the part of the Zamindar 
ot Vizianagaram more compatible with his situation 
and less dangerous to the safety of the inhabitants 
and the revenue” and reduce “a power inconsistent 

with good government which from the nature of the 

country, its situation and resources, if in the possess¬ 
ion of an able as well as refractory Zamindar might 
prove dangei'ous to the interests of the Company’in 
the even, of defection, a, a time when our Govern- 
ment may be involved in difficulties from foreign 
war’ «7. To implement these fiscal and political 
measures, in April 1794 the Company despite the 
view expressed by the Chief that “by gentle and kind 
treatment Vijayarama Raju may be kept with in the 
line of his duty to the Company, but that if any 

harsh measure be put into execution at this juncture 
it will infallibly prove the sacrifice of his life 9 ’ 6B 
ordered him to quit the district. Considering this 
order as “the greitest indignity that could be offered 

a°. h ,VV ® onv | nce . d 1 th af his ‘-total ruin was inten- 
ded , tinctured with gloom and distressed at the 
digrace, Vijayarama Raju, who in March 1794- 

informed the Chief that “he had resigned his 
country, his family, everything into their hands, but 
would not submit to any personal disgrace”’' 1 , 
firmly resolved to die” 00 . As he himself put in his 
last letter dated 9 July before his death on 1() T u ) v 
addressed to Colonel Prendergast, Vijayarama Ra ju 

honour t aw?v°’™? any “, di ;jP 0 . sed to , takc his life and 
nonour away rushed into death to avoid 

ignominy and exile. 




On 20 November 1794 the Madras Government, 
shocked by the defects in the local administration 63 , 
abolished the provincial Councils and appointed 
Collectors in their stead 63 . They also transmitted a 
proclamation of 10 November 1794 to the Collectors 
ordering its promulgation and enclosed instructions 
for their guidance* The proclamation notified the 
change of system and required all Zamindars, Taloo- 
kdars, and other landholders, to obey the Collectors 
as the Company’s regular representatives. It explai¬ 
ned the nature of the information which the 
Collectors should furnish and required the Zamindars 
and other landholders to aid them, warning them 
that the Government would support the Collectors 

and v that any obstructing person be rigorously 
punished. 


The rest of the proclamation related to “the 
general adjustment of differences and disputes being 
vested in the Collectors, prohibited all persons what¬ 
ever not duly authorized from making use of the 
name of the Company upon any occasion on pain of 
the severest displeasure of Government; pointed out 
the process to be observed in cases of capital offences 
restricting the Zamindars from inflicting punishment 
extending to death or mutilation”, and declared 
that this change was “to preserve to the Zamindars 
and landholders their just privileges to secure the 
happiness of the people and the peace and improve¬ 
ment of the country”. It considered it introdu¬ 
ctory of a Permanent Settlement of “jummabundy 
upon a just and equitable principle of assessment”- 
It also reiterated the communication to the Zamindars 
m November 1786 that “the Company's servants are 
under the most solemn and positive obligations not 
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to accept money or any valuable thing as a gift or 
present from persons paying Revenue to the 
Company and that being exempted from any dis¬ 
bursements on account of Nuzzurs and presents no 
excuse will be admitted for deficiency or improper 
delay in the payments of the public Revenue accord- 
mg to the stipulated kists as provided for in the 
Cabooliats executed by them”. It concluded with a 
detailed statement of the districts over which 
the authority of the Collectors respectively was to 
extend 0 5 . The charge of the revenues of the division 
was vested in the Collector who was to reside in his 
division, subject to the Board of Revenue. 

The Government appointed John Snow Collector 
in the Southern division of the Vizianagaram Zamin- 
dan, including Vizagapatam and Farms, William 
Brown and Cherry as his assistants, Natheniel Webb 
Collector in the Northern division of the Vizia¬ 
nagaram Zamindari and in the Kimidi and Tekkal* 
Zamindaris with Atkinson and Alexander as his 
assistants and Keating Collector in the Vizagapatam 

and Kasimkota ‘Havelly’ with Warricker as his 
assistant. 

After implementing this “Change of administra¬ 
tion of affairs” in the Vizagapatam ‘-District”, the 
Madras Government to restore peace and order in 
the “district” directed Webb to persuade Narayana 
Raju, who after the battle of Padmanabham was 
under the protection of the hill Zamindars, to 
submit himself to the Company. After receiving the 
letter of the Government, Webb proceeded to the 

hills in December 1794, for “on the spot” negotia, 
tions with Narayana Raju and his relatives to uree 



them to come under the Company’s protection. He 
succeeded as Narayana Raju and his family 
responded*s. Ramachandra Deo of Jeypore, who 

* j 0111 the extent ? situation and strength of his country 
<*nd consequent influence cannot but have weight in 
materially aiding the Collector’s exertions in effect¬ 
ing a complete settlement of the country...”, immedi¬ 
ately repaired in person” to Webb “without hesita¬ 
tion placed his confidence in the Comoanv’s 
representative” and “profered his assistance 'in 
ie ucing the refractory hill Zamindars” 67 . The 
submission of the Pusapati family and Ramachandra 
Deo s assurance strengthened the Company and 
facilitated the establishment of its supremacy. 


After placing themselves under the Company’s 

authority and protection, Narayana Raju and his 

adherents repaired to Sitanagaram as ordered and 

stayed there under the “immediate observance” cf 

the Collector with an allowance of Rs. 12 000 Der 
month 0 s. ’ ^ 


On 26 January 1795 the Board of Revenue re¬ 
commended to the Government that the Collector 
should be amhorized to grant Kauls conforming to 
the spirit of the proclamation to those Zamindars, 
who submitted and were in undisputed possession on 
the existing jama and ‘receiving from them Muchil- 

has binding themselves to the regular payment 
thereof,. ’m, . 

Considering that Ramachandra Deo was “the 
oremost m paying obedience to the orders of 
Government during the late disturbances” 70 his 

th tV G ° mpany ’ his “ resolut i°" to abide by 
his duty to the Company and afford no asylum to 
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nagaram was previously assessed at Rs, 33,000, but 
in increasing this it was so dislocated that even the 
previous rate of tribute could not be realised. So 
realizing the Zamindar’s lovalty, the peculiar h»tua- 
tion of tiis Zamindari and the unhealthy climate, the 
condition of his Kaul 7n , the Madras Government 
permanently fixed the jama at Rs. 25,000. The 
Zamindar assented to this. 


After the submission of Narayana Raju and 
obedience of Ramacbandra Deo the Madras Govern¬ 
ment £ in order to establish the authority of Govern¬ 
ment upon a permanent basis and reduce the 
disaffected poligars to order” 7 “ followed a policy of 
‘‘vigorous coercion” and deployed the troops against 
the refractory Zamindars. These operations and the 
services of Ramachandra Deo were fruitful; and by 
June 1795 “the country was beginning to wear a 
more peaceable appearance” 77 . By the end of the 
year the Company quelled the disturbances and 
checked depredations through the sibbendy corps. 
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lUuze on account of the Balance due to the 
Company, 

2nd “That on account o f the remissions 
claimed in consequence of the suspension of customs, 
ordered by Government during the late drought.., the 
said sum of 4 lacs of Rupees should be considered a 
complete liquidation of all demands on the part of 
the company both for arrears of Jummabandy and 

Military charges. 

3rd “That the Zamindaries of Jeypoor (o- 
Nundeporam) Boobily, Polcondah, Courpaum, Mar- 
ingy, Sangunvulsah, Chemadoo, Saloor, Andhra, 
Poram, Tadah, Bheemvaram, Casheporam, Madigole, 
and Golgondah, together with the .Pergunnahs of 
Belgaum, should be freed from all interference on 
the part of Narrain Rauze and placed under the 
immediate control and authority of the Company. 

4th “Tuat the Pergunnahs of Worutiah^ 
Cotah Cotah, Woopalam and Pakinadoo, together 
withe An aka pally Zemindary consisting of the 
Pergunnahs of Anakapilly, Condakurlaveram for 
Ennaveram and Sittevaram on Guzepetty Nagarum 
should be annexed to the Havelly or Government 

lands. 

5th:- “That the Vizianagarum Zemindary 
should be composed of the Pergunnahs of Bogaporc, 
Putnoor, Gundradoo, Davpilly, Conarah, Sumbaum, 
Vamgoodoo, Ragulavassah, Gopaulpilly, Senguia- 
pah, Cotah, Antowah, Lakarapah Cotah, Bimli- 
patam, Mowah, Relby, Penta Seemah Lovab, 
bemah Wodady, Pody Mootah, Coormaum, and 
Heremundalum. 



£th "That Vencaputty Rauze should be 
entrusted with the immediate management of the 
Zamindary on behalf of Narrain Rauze and invested 
with the public character of Dewan and as a further 
security for his good conduct that he should subscribe 
the Gabooliat to be taken from Narrain Rauze bind¬ 
ing himself to the performance of all the conditions 
therein stipulated. 

7th “That the current Jummabundy to be 
paid for three years from this Zemindary should be 
fixed at six lacs of Rupees per annum, and that all 
demands on account of Balances should be for ever 
relinquished. 

8th “That Narrain Rauze should be 
answerable for all good Balances at the time of mak¬ 
ing over the Zemindary to his charge”. 

The Government also approved the recommen¬ 
dation of the Board of Revenue on 16 March respect¬ 
ing an equal division, whereby the new Vizia- 
nagaram Zamindari and Hill Zamindaris formed the 
second division, Kasimkota, the paraganas which 
were added to the haveli and the Vizagapatam Farms 
formed the first division and the Chicacole haveli 
with the adjoining Zamindaris of Kimidi and 
Tekkali constituted the third division and appointed 
Webb, William Brown and Keating to the respective 
divisions ai . 

In their letter to Webb dated H March the 
Board of Revenue, informing the Government resolu¬ 
tions and transmitting a draft Kaul, desired to invite 
Narayana Raju to furnish a statement of the 
proposed sibbendy for revenue collections and 



i i ne would attend to the arrangement o 

-r and periods of the kists adapting then 
asons of produce and to forming a prope: 
>fthe Zamindari into sixteen quotas, ir 
order mat such portion might be assumed in case oi 
failure, as should indemnify the Company against 
loss, and it was one of the stipulations in this Sunnud 

that lands so resumed were to be converted into 
Havelly for ever” 8 ^, 

Webb intimated these stipulations to Narayana 
Raju and he “wiUmgly acceded to the terms on 
which it was proposed to restore him to Vizia- 
nagaram proper” l n April 1796 the Govern¬ 
ment delivered the three year Kaul, including three 
more clauses obliging him to pass free of duties all 
cotton and cotton thread and to exempt from taxes 
all weavers... to encourage the Inland Trade carried 
on by Bunjanes and to prevent the importation of 
ea sulphur, saltpetre or Gunpowder from the 

neighbouring districts 

After settling Vizianagaram and Jeypi 

*“ rne ? H'l attenti ° n to Hill Zamindam 
March 1796 «" he negotiated settlements w 

amindars and submitted a Report on 26 

for the current year’s jumma” vvi 
Zamindars 8(1 , 

_ Zamindari of Kurupam was re 
Vairicherla Sanyasi Raju on a jama of B 
Satrucherla Gangaraju, “the present repr 
of the Maringy family” was retained fixing 
at Rs. 22,000. Jagannadha Bhupati was r< 

Madugula at Rs. 25,000. Nissankudu Venl 
reinstated in Sangamvalsa at Rs. 7,000 





Zammdari was restored to Ranasimhuni Somaraju 
at Rs. 5,500. Mallaparaju was restored to the Zamin- 
ari of Tada at Rs. 5,000. Ramach andra Raju was 
re-instated in Salur at Rs. 40,000. Ramana Dora was 
retained ,n Andra at Rs. 1,545. Sarvapalli and 
Bhimavaram were added with a rent of Rs. 6C0 
olgonda on the death of Vijayarama Raju lapsed to 
Mallabhupaty and his jama was Rs. II 000 

Palakonda was another Vizianagaram tributary. 
The recalcitrant Vijayarama Raju was deposed, and 
the Zammdari was entrusted to his eldest son Sita- 
rama Rajuat Rs. 50,000. As Venkata Ranga Rao 
of Bobbih wag at Hyderabad, it was handed over to 
his nearest relation on the spot”, Rao Venkata- 
rayadu and “two of the most respectable of his caste 
people viz. , Yellinky Luchenah a n d Damarlah 
Nariah with whom a jumma of Rs. 1,25,000 has been 
negotiated . Instead of restoring Kasipuram to 
recalcitrant Muky Raya Bhupal Raju, Webb rented 

it to Gauriah Dora, son of Ramana Dora of Andra 
for Rs. 600. ’ 


Considering “the alteration in these countrie s 
since the famine, the difficulty and tediousness of 
converting the produce into money in these remote 
parts of the district, that the Zamindars themselves 
have little command of money, and that their credit 
is yet in its infancy, together with the various other 
disadvantages affecting particular countries” as re¬ 
ported by Webb in his letter dated 25 December 1796, 
the Madras Government in January 1797 concurred 
in the Collector’s views and appreciated “the zeal, 
integrity and talents by which it had been supported 
and finally accomplished” 87 . 
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In June 1797 Ranga Rao returned from Hydera¬ 
bad for reinstation. By October a settlement was 
concluded. As the country was “in the most ruinous 
condition from the consequences of the famine, and 
the oppressive conduct of the Renters when under 
the Vizianagaram Zamindari” and considering the 
“peculiar situation of the Zamindar” the jama was 
fixed at Rs. 80,000for the Fasli 1207 88 . 

With slight modification these settlements con¬ 
tinued upto the introduction of the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment. At the time of the Permanent Settlement in 
Fasli 1213 the total jama paid by the Zamindars was 
Rs. 9,24,345 i. e., Vizianagaram 6,00,000, Bobbili Rs. 
86,000, Palakonda Rs. 56,000, Salur Rs. 45,000, 
Madugula Rs. 30,000, Jeypore Rs. 25,000, Merangi 
Rs. 22,000, Kurupam Rs. 18,000, Golgonda Rs. 
11,000, Belgaum Rs. 10,500, Sangamvalsa Rs. 7,000, 
Chemudu Rs. 5,500, Tada Rs. 5,000, Andra ks. 
1,545, Kasipuram Rs. 1,200 and Sarvapalli Bhima- 
varam Rs. 6u0. 

After the introduction of Permanent Settlement 
in Bengal in 1793 it had many, powerful advocates at 
home and in India. Some permanent system for the 
territories under Fort St. George, and institution of a 
“regular system of jurisprudence”, was long contem¬ 
plated by the Court of Directors They first expressed 
their desire on this in their letter of 21 April 1795. 
Then the Board of Revenue could not recommend it 
as it had to collect further information and in view 
of the unsettled condition of the Circars, especially 
Chicacole. On 3 September 1799 it reported that 
the Circaxs could receive it with some local modifica¬ 
tions. The Madras Government on 4 September 1799 
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directed the Board of Revenue to “prepare the 
materials for forming a permanent settlement with 
the Zamindars whom it is our intention to constitute 
proprietors of their respective estates or Zamindaries 
on the best information which your records and the 
recent enquires of your collectors may afford”, and 
desired it to ‘generally’ conform “to those principles 

on which the Permanent Settlement had been esta¬ 
blished in Bengal” 80 . The instructions of the Board 
of Revenue to Collectors in the Circars were dated 
15 October 1799. In these “general instructions” 
they explained the principles and objects of the 
proposed “new system”. 

In their letter dated 11 February 1 801 the Court 

of Directors approved “for proceeding, at once, to 

the permanent assessment of the lands on the 
coast ... ®°. On 9 February 1802 the Madras Govern¬ 

ment appointed a Special Commission for ‘perma¬ 
nently settling the Lands’ consisting of William 
Petrie, the President of the Board of Revenue as 
Chairman and Thomas Cockburn and Josiah 
Webb 91 . The new system was established during 
the years 1802 and 1804. The Collectors of the three 
divisions of the ‘province’ were directed to report 
xipon the ‘estates’ under their control. 

The Collector of the First division, Robert 
Alexander, reported to the Special Commission on 
30 April 1802, dividing his charge into seventeen 
proprietary estates. Their total jama was 
Rs. 3,18,710. Except Waltair they were auctioned 
in 1802 and bought by the Raja of Vizianagaram for 
Rs. 1,62,846. 





Peter Cherry, the Collector of the Third division 
reported on 30 April 1802. Kimidi was restored to 
Purnshottam Narrain Deo for the first ten years at 
Rs, 70,000 and thereafter Rs. 80,000. Twenty estates 
were carved out of the Chicacole and Tekkali haveli 
land of which six were included in the Vizagapatam 
district. Their jama was fixed at Rs. 67,931 and 
they were auctioned for Rs. 84,589. 

There were sixteen Zatnindaris in the second 
division. Webb, the Collector, reported on 10 June 
1802 on eight Zamindaris, viz., Vizianagaram, Pala- 
konda, Kurupam, Merangi, Sangamvalsa, Chemudu, 
Salur and Tada-Pachipenta and his successor Robert 
Alexander reported on 20 April 1803 on the rest, 
viz., Belgaum, Bobbili, Andra, Sarvapalli, Bhima- 
varam, Kasipuram, Madugula, Golgonda and 
Jeypore 93 . 

'l ' i 

Webb submitted an Abstract of gross and net 
revenue of Zamindaris excluding inhabitant’s fihare, 
maniams, etc., ready money collections of all kinds. 
He also furnished an Abstract, of the collections of 
three years and their average for each Zamindari and 
particulars of yearly collections from each village for 
three years and recommended on the Permanent 
Settlements. 

Alexander submitted a general Abstract of the 
produce'of his division and anew jama formed on 
the prepositions’ in his and Webb’s reports and an 
Abstract of the ‘Kham Jumma’ for three years of the 
Zamindaris nbt reported by Webb. He also re¬ 
marked on some Zamindaris reported by Webb as he 
differed with him on some points. 
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The Government approved on 22 October 1803 
the Board’s recommendations of 22 September 1803® 3 
and the Board instructed the Collector, on 17 Novem¬ 
ber 1803, to implement it. 

After the introduction of the Permanent Settle* 
nient. the total jama paid by the Zamindars was Rs. 
7,74,080 i.e., Vizianagaram 5,00,000, Palakonda Rs. 
51,000, Merangi Rs. 14,000, Kurupam Rs. 10,500, 
Sangamvalasa Rs. 6,700, Chemudu Rs. 5,000, Tada 
Rs. 3,000, Salur Rs. 36,000, Bobbili Rs. 84,000, 
Andra Rs. 1,380, Madugula Rs. 25,000, Golgonda 
Rs. 10,000, Jeypore Rs. 16,000, Belgaum Rs. 10,500, 
Kasipuram Rs. 600, Sarvapalli-Bhimavaram Rs. 400. 

Early in 1803, the Kimidi Zamindari and 
Tekkali haveli were transferred to Ganjam and the 
Vizagapatam district consisting of sixteen Zamindaris 
and twenty-three proprietary estates was put under 
a single collector, Leveston Granville Keith Murray 
who assumed charge on 13 May 1803. 

The Company introduced Permanent Settlement 
during the years 1802-04 to remove “all the genera¬ 
ted evils of unsettled principles of revenue administ- 
ration” to “reform and establish it on a firm and 
e ficient footing not less to the advantage of the 
people than to the security of the revenue”: suppre- 
ssing “rebellion and insubordination” wiich was 
conspicuous, by ‘annihilating 5 the troops of the 
Zatnindars and bringing them ,o subjection, and 
“acknowledge and submit to the principle, that as 
they must, be indebted to the beneficence and wisdom 
of the British Government for every advantage they 
were to receive, so, in like manner, they must feel 
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indebted solely to its protection, for the continu¬ 
ance and enjoyment of them” 94 . 

At the time of the Permanent Settlement there 
were sixteen Zamindaris and they were confirmed to> 
the Zamindars in perpetuity conditionally. The 
assessments necessarily varied according to the extent 
and local conditions. As in other districts of 
Madras, the Government land was also brought 
under the Zamindari system, parcelled out into 
convenient estates and auctioned. 

There was a fundamental condition that the 
Zamindars should not be allowed to retain troops, 
order and tranquillity being reserved by the Govern¬ 
ment. No consideration was given to these ancient 
Zamindars wherefore the aristocracy, so turbulent 
and habituated to independence, could not reconcile 
itself to the new power which was vigorous and deter¬ 
mined to control them. t4 These Rajas are indolent, 
ignorant, superstitious, expensiyc, dissipated, hau¬ 
ghty, suspicious of Circar Officers and they wish to 
consider themselves rather tributary chiefs than 
common subjects. Injuries, intrigues, and some¬ 
times insults produce naturally the most violent 
effects on such men Fear and suspicion particularly, 
and somet imes anger take possession of them; they 
then do something desperate, and must be considered 

mad. A wise Government, must if possible, prevent 
such explosions” 95 . 

Before Permanent Settlement, these Zamindars 
were treated as feudatories rather than as mere 
farmers of the revenue, ‘rather as captains of the 
borders, lords of the marches, chiefs of the hills, than 
as private landholders’ and the Government was 


conducted through them, some of them having the 

responsibility for the hill tribes’*. But now they 

were stripped of the ruling powers, their estates were 
liable to attachment for default of peshkash, the 

British police system substituted the Zamindari one 

and civil and criminal ‘judicatories’ set up, which 

were complex and vexatious with the hardships 
unknown m the ‘good old days’. 


T i 1 ® 1 Co T llector was not the Magistrate upto 1816. 
The Zilla Judge held that office with duties but 

without means of performing them. Being stationary 
he used to send his ‘darogahs’ who were “generally 
low men, such as Kotwals, turned-off writers, duba- 
shes and butlers, the dregs of the courts and cut- 
f berry and their peons who were "good for nothing 
atta peons, such as hang about every cutcherry and 
lollow the dubash^” into the Zamindaris to control 
We proud’ Zamindars and to establish a good police 
in them. They pretending to enforcing law and 

order, harrassed them by exposing and exaggerating 
their petty transgressions. Irritated by these petty 
tyrannies and by the working of the new revenue and 

judicial codes, the Zamindars fnr . r» 

Permanent clt*, ^ amin<lars tor ma ny years after 

u J' £ttlei f ent were utterly discontented. 
P ” thi S settlement failed. 



Even from the view point of revenue the Perma¬ 
nent Settlement did not improve the matters. The 

Company felt the same difficulties in collecting the 

jama from the poor but obstinate Zamindars. On 
the death of Vijayarama Raju (1793-) thev felt it 
expedient to curtail the powerV hi, LSSo and 
restored the dispossessed hill Zamindars. They had 
neither resources nor credit to borrow; and, in many 
instances, there was an illegitimate brother or a 



cousin who preferred claims, gathered some follow 
wing, seized a part of the country, and curtailed its 
resources. There were also unfavourable seasons 
and in this period there was practically no specie in, 
the district. So the restored Zamindars, especially 
of the hills, could not punctually pay the jama and 
troubled the local authorities with their turbulence* 

The Madras Government tried to enforce the 
principles of the Settlement and Regulations. They 
frequently instructed the Collectors not to deviate 
from the Regulations and emphasized “the due reali¬ 
zation of the revenue according to the regulated 
Kistbundy” 08 . Threats of auction and attachments 
were the order of the day. Aumeens and Tanadars 
were deputed to attach and realize the revenue. 

Many Zamindaris were attached several times. 
Though the Government strived hard not to infringe 

the principles of Permanent Settlement and Regula¬ 
tions, the ‘local circumstances’ in the Zamindaris 
and continued dislocation in the district did not 
permit them to be vigorous. The Permanent Settle¬ 
ment was introduced at an unfavourable time and in 
hurry. The Jow price of grain, want of specie, stag¬ 
nation of the Company’s investment, adversity of 
seasons, internal feuds in the hill Zamindaris, their 
strong posts, the fatal climate of the hills, the 
inadvertency and indolence of the Zamindars in 
general and the obstinacy of the hill Zamindars in 
particular contributed to the failure of the Perma¬ 
nent Settlement. 

In June 1819 the Government, considering the 
‘unusual cheapness of grain’, ‘the operation of the 

rules of present in force for realizing arrears’ of 
assessment by the sales which enriched diwans and 



money lenders who were highly usurious to the 
^ ammdar who sought to save his estate and other 

difficulties prohibited the sales. In their letter dated 
HJune iSl 9 they directed the CoHector to “‘attach 

u rpart ° f SUCh ancient Zamindaries of 
ic the revenue may fall in arrears but will not 

proceed to sell any part of any ancient Zamindari 

till the pleasure of the Governor-in-Council shall 

_ave been communicated on the reference which the 

Board will make of each case of default in such 

Zamindaries-. Formerly, when "tere was "o 
pro 1 ition, the Zammdars who were always in 

Wldch T 0f their hereditar y possessions 

^ iich checked their extravagance, paid the kists 

with as much punctuality as was necessary and 

were therefore more easy in circumstances, more 

independent and comfortable than they have been 

since the period at which they were led to consider 
their estates as unalienable” wo. But when they 
knew this prohibition, many Hill Zamindars evaded 
the kists and squandered the money before the 

Collector sequestered their Zamindaris and deputed 
an aumeen to collect the revenue from the ryots 
Despite the Collector and his aumeen, the Zamindar 
s ill collected kists; and he could not be checked 
or every ryot knows that the consequence of dis¬ 
regarding the Zamindar’s orders in such matters will 
be the plunder of his property, the burning of his 

house and perhaps personal imprisonment and out¬ 
rage 101 . These Hill Chiefs dominated the culti¬ 
vators fully, and, the extremely unhealthy climate 
inaccessible nature of the country and loyalty of the 
inhabitants to their hereditary chiefs prevented the 
autneen “to coilect one rupee without the concurrence 

of the Zammdar” !os. This wea k ened t jj C Govern- 



ment more than the former system of nominally 
attaching a Zamindari. When the aumeen used, to 
attach the estate* they were bribed away. Thus the 
zuft aumeen was an “imposition of a fine” To 3 which 
harrassed the Zamindar. W^hen the ZamindarS 
misused the indulgence, the Government to show 
that they were “resolved to realize the pesheush even 
by sale of the Zamindaries and that they were able 
if necessary to ensure a sale by purchasing and keep¬ 
ing them in their own hands” 10 ^ and to have a 
salutary effect on the other Zamindars sold 
Madugula. 

Sir Thomas Munro, Governor of Madras, in a 
minute of 7 January 1823 written after a tour of the 
Circars, summed up the then position as under 10fi . 

“The weakness of the authority of Government 
in the Circars is owing to our restoring the district 
to the petty Zamindars, who had been subdued, 
contrary to the opinion of the Committee of Circuit; 
to our erecting by the Permanent Settlement a new 
set of proprietary Zamindars; to our not reserving a 
single village in which we could exercise direct 
control over the ryots* and to our transferring to 
these proprietors the karnams, who are the source of 
all information. In open countries long under the 
immediate authority of Government, the Permanent 
Settlement, though it tends to conceal the real state 
of the country, does not seriously affect the public 
authority by encouraging resistance or rebellion; but 
in mountainous unhealthy districts like the Northern 

Circars, the greater part of which has long been in 

the hands of a number of petty Rajas, some claiming 
independence and all constantly ready to withhold 
thek tribute and to raise disturbances whenever they 
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see a favourable opportunity, the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment has the effect of weakening the authority of 
Government over the whole province, and of render¬ 
ing the establishment of security and of good border 
more difficult than before... our system in the Circars 
is one of forbearance, and we are obliged to connive 
at irregularities which would not be tolerated in other 
provinces, lest we should be compelled to use force 
and involve ourselves in a petty warfare against 

banditti in a pestilential climate among hills and 
jungles. 

“The affairs of the Circars can never be well 
administered, nor the great body of the people pro¬ 
tected against oppression, nor the country be secured 
rom disturbance and the incursion of plunderers 
until our Government becomes more respected in 
those provinces than it is at present...No Zamindari 
once forfeited for rebellion should ever be restored, 
whatever temporary evil the retention of it might 
occasion All estates falling in should invariably be 
kept and annexed to the sirkar lands...The gradual 
extension of the sirkar lands should be our main 
object, because it is by having the direct possession 
and management of landed property that we can 
best protect the ryots, grant them remissions of rent, 
assist them in agricultural improvements and attach 
them to our Government ’. 

Throughout this period, the Zammdars, chafing 
at their reduction as mere landholders and, aided 
by a wild and unhealthy country, kept the district 
in continual ferment with their recalcitrance and 
feuds. The disturbances, which entirely resulted 
from their own feudsj impoverished them and made 
them defaulters. 
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So the Government which had to establish tran¬ 
quillity proceeded to chastise them and destory their 
strongholds. But the unhealthy climate and the 
‘desultory warfare’, hampered it. As early as 1811 
martial law was proclaimed in Palakonda and 
Srungavarapukota. Despite the e ff o r t s of the 
Government to ‘hunt down’ the rebels, the rebellions 
persisted. Between 1828-1832 insurrection broke out 
in the southern and central parts. Disgruntled part¬ 
ies began to plunder and foment disturbances. 
Scenes of a similar nature, “though originating in 
different circumstances were acting in other quarters 
also and many of the Zamindars, taking advantage 
of the distraction which prevailed, and believing 
that the indulgence, shown by Government in for¬ 
bearing to enforce the payment of their tribute by 
the sale of their lands, originated in the conscious¬ 
ness that they could neither support a new pro¬ 
prietor, nor manage them successfully by means of 
their own officers, appropriated their revenues to the 
gratification of their personal pleasures, and left the 
public demand to accumulate”too. At the end of 
Fasli 1242 the arrears of the Zamindaris were very 
large. Narayana Raju of Vizianagaram could not 

manage his Zamindari and handed it over to the 
Collector. 


Towards the close of the year 1832, the distur¬ 
bances reached the climax and the Government 
eployed a large force. George Russell, the First 
em er of the Board of Revenue, was appointed 
Special Commissioner in December 1832 to ascertain 
e cause of insurrection, devise and carrvcut 

measures for their suonressinn A 7 , 

r ' suppression and to recommend 

hat future course he thought best suited to prevent 
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their recurrence”. He was invested with extraordi- 

naiy powers including that of proclaiming Martial 

Law, if necessary. His report is dated 18 November 
1834. 


he chief instigators were Kakerlapudy Tagan- 

nadha Raju called also Sitarama Raju and Mookee 

e c r abhadra Raju. After the death of Venkatapati 

Kaju, the Zamindarof Palakonda in 1828, feuds 
■arose in the family. 

J Tn the southern part the disturbances were con¬ 
ducted by Jagannadha Raju, “a cousin of the Zamin- 

c «° • ?° ttah and Ramachandrapooram in the Zillah 
Rajahmundry”, who claimed the ancient Pykarow 
Zammdan in this district on behalf of his son, a boy 
ot about ten or eleven years of age who “he said was 

distantly related to” and adopted by one of the last 
lineal descendants 107 


Uppalah Pyakarow, the son of the Zamindar* 
possessed Satyavaram and Anakapalli districts when 
the Gircars were ceded. He died in October )776 10 » 
issueless, but leaving two widows, Seetiah and 
Kajiah; and so the country was made over to Vijaya- 
rama Raju, to whom the deceased was indebted, on 
he condition that he should pay annually into the 
public treasury 10 ® R s . <*0,000 besides his former 
nbute, and Rs. 10,000 for the subsistence of the 
widows. Seetiah died in 1804. Rajiah was deran¬ 
ged mentally and became the prey of needy distant 
relations who contracted debts in her name, and 
forged her signature for adoption. But as her imbe¬ 
cility disproved the adoption, the Government 

decided that it should lapse with her life. She died 
m-October 1814, 
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When the Permanent Settlement was formed in 
1802-3 the districts of Satyavaram ar d Anakapalli 
were sold along with the other Haveli lands and 
purchased by the Raja of Vizianagaram, who in 1810 
transferred them by private agreemtnt to Goday 
Suryaprakasa Row. In January 1832 Jagannadha 
Raju alias Seetarama Raju, a cousin of the adoptee 
who died earlier, provided with armed followers, 
assumed the title of Pyakarow proceeded to commit 
depredations and exacted contributions. The Acting 
Collector, Smith, in his letter to the Board of Reve¬ 
nue dated 24 July 1832, attributed these disturbances 
to the ‘unconciliatory spirit’ and unpopularity of the 
proprietors of the estate in that neighbourhood, and 
particularly of Goday Suryaprakasa Row and his 
brother Narrain Row”®. But Russell, after enquiry, 
concluded that the Acting Collector was mistaken 
and that “it was not an' insurrection of the people, 
arising from personal dislike or attachement to an 
individual. The inhabitants generally had no con¬ 
nection with the rebel faction, and though compelled 

to purchase safety for themselves and families by 
contributing to their wants, and deterred from 
giving information through fear of their resentment, 
were yet not interested in their success’’^. Jagan¬ 
nadha Raju who led the insurrection, had no 
influence, but was a mere puppet of Naganna Dora, 
the diwaii and “the person possessing the entire 
influence of the Golgondah Zamindari which is the 


nili country bordering on the disturbed parts’’ 112 
in whom the Acting Collector confided and recalled 
the troops and committed the .country to him. 

Naganna, by preventing open rebellion, could con¬ 
firm the Acting Cdllector’s belief in his fidelity while 
secredy thwarting him. The insurgents, emboldened 



by success, resorted to the hills, the natural strong¬ 
holds and rendered still “more so by stockades”. As 
the Government could not subdue them otherwise 

9 

the whole district was placed under the Martial Law 
on 11 December, 1832 x 13 . Jagannadha Raju and 
his followers soon after fled into the Nizam’s 
country. But he re-appeared at the beginning of 
May 1834 114 leading adventurers collected in the 
Nizam’s territories. Now he was deprived of the 
main support as Naganna Dora died. Hard pressed 
by the troops he escaped into the Rumpa, a hill 
Zamindari in the Rajahmundry district behind Gol- 
gonda. The Rumpa Chief betrayed him and he was 
executed near Anakapalli. 

The action of Russell against Mookee Veera- 
bhadra Raju of Kasipuram and Palakonda upto 1833 
is dealt with in the case studies. In January 1833 
Veerabhadra Raju was captured. He was sentenced 
to death, but it was commuted to life imprisonment. 
Regarding Palakonda, where Martial Law was 
proclaimed, all the family members were prosecuted 
for complicity and were tried by a Military Court. 
Except the late Zamindar’s second wife, who was 
imprisoned, all others were executed. The Zamindar 
and his family were exiled to Vellore and the Zamin¬ 
dari was forfeited. 

In 1835 Sir Frederick Adam, Governor of 
Madras, visited the Northern Circars and empha¬ 
sized the expediency of exempting the hill Zamin- 
daris from the general regulations. Russell also in 
1837, after suppressing the Gumsur disturbances in 
Ganjam {which broke out at the close of 1835) which 
form the subject of his further Reports of 12 August 
1836 and 3 March and 11 May 1837, recommended 
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the Agency system. He observed that “a system 
which was adapted to districts where the authority 
of Government is paramount could not fail to be 
inapplicable to mountainous tract, where, up to that 
period and after a lapse of more than thirty years, 
the Government had in effect no police and no power”* 
He proposed “as the course best calculated both to 
add to the weight and influence of the local 
authority, and to remove existing causes of irritation 
on the part of the hill Zamindars arising from the 
unbending form of regulation procedure, that those 
tributaries should be exempted from the jurisdiction 
of the ordinary courts and placed exclusively under 
the Collector of the district, in whom should be 
vested the entire administration of civil and criminal 
justice, under such rules for his guidance as might be 
prescribed by order in Council”. This proposal was 
approved and it formed the basis of Act XXIV of 
1839. The tracts exempted by this Act from the 
general regulations were as follows Vizianagaram, 
Bobbili, Palakonda, Golgonda, which was purchased 
by the Government in 1837, Jeypore, Kurupam, 
Sangamvalasa, Chemudu, Pachipenta, Andra, 
Madugula, BeJgaum and Merangi. It was further 
enacted that the Collector as Agent to the Governor, 
should make commitments by warrant, subject 
always to the approval of Government in each case. 
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Chapter IV 


The Vizianagaram Zamir,dari 

The Pusapati family of Vizianagaram, the most 
ancient and distinguished family, played a crucial 
role in the history of Vizagapatam district. The 
early history of the family is obscure. 

The earliest account of its development as a 
power in the Chicacole Circar is outlined in Edward 
Cotsford’s Letter of 13 January 1777 to the Court of 
Directors of the East India C rmpany 1 . The account 
of the family as given by James Grant in his ‘Politi¬ 
cal Survey of the Northern drears’ dated 20 Dece¬ 
mber 1784 2 is cursory. D. F. Carmichael’s‘A Manual 
of the District of Vizagapatam’ published in 1869 
traced the history of the family very briefly upto th e 
times of‘Pedda’Viziarama Raju The only other 
chronicle available is in the Mackenzie MSS, which 
is incorrect in several matters admitting of the 
necessity of check and absence of dates and therefore 
it is unreliable. As the Letter of Cotsford was the 
earliest of all these, his account is followed here 
supplemented by the material available in the cont¬ 
emporary Fort St. George Records of the period. 

The founder of the family was Pusapati Madha- 
vavarma, who took the dynastic title from his native 
village of Pusapadu, near Kondapalli in the Krishna 
District. In 1652 he entered into the Chicacole 
Circar as a “Sirdar” of Sher Muhammad Khan, the 
first Faujdar from 1652 to 1682, In 1655 he 
obtained from him a lease of the ‘country’ of Kumile 



and Bhogapuram for which he paid per annum 
Rs. 5,207-12-9. He ‘removed’ himself with his family 
from Pusapadu and resided at Bhogapuram. In 
1685 he died and his son Sitaramachandrudu succee¬ 
ded him. 

In 1690 Mustapha Kulikhan, the next Faujdar 
(1682-1697) recognising his services in capturing the 
Vizagapatam factory 3 , granted him the ‘districts’ 
or‘purgannahs’ of Gunderu, Devupalli, Potnuru, 
Nellimarla, Velagada, Madhuravada, Gudipudi and 
Anantagandhavaram and twenty - one villages for 
which he paid annually Rs. 78,244-10-6. He was 
also allowed to keep 125 horse and 450 foot. With 
his ‘disrespectable’ attitude the Faujdar fell out 
with the Zamindars. In 1694 they, led by Sitarama¬ 
chandrudu, defeated him and “have shut up the 
Seerlascar in Ghicacole ffort, from whence he cannot 
escape nor has force enough to oppresse than unlesse 
the king send an Armey to his assistance” 4 . In 
March 1695 there was ‘an accommodation’, “where¬ 
in the Seir Lasscar doth condescend to dishonour¬ 
able terms...” 5 and “the Rajahs are now more 
Governors than the Moors of the Country” 6 . In 1696 
Sitaramachandrudu died and was succeeded by 
Annam Raju, who died SIX months later and was 
succeeded by Tammiraju (Timmaraju). 

In 1697 the Faujdar endeavouring to regain his 
credit and reduce the Rajas renewed the quarrel. 
In October 1697 he was killed in an engagement 7 . 
Tammiraju died in 1699 and was succeeded by 
Venkatapati Raju. But “being a sickly person and 
not being able to manage the country he left it to 
the care of” his brother Ananda Raju. He received 
from the Faujdar, Mohadin Khan (1700-1701) three 
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villages at Rs. 1,410 annually. In 1701 Rustumdile- 
khan (1701-04), appointed for the second time 
added the ‘districts’ of Sambam and Paleru and five 
‘villages’ to the rents of Ananda Raju for which he 
paid annual tribute of Rs. 20,422. He was lenient 
to the Zamindars and friendly to Ananda Raju and 
Raghunatha Raju of Jeypore. 

In 1710 Habib Khan (1710-1717) came out as 
theFaujdar. During his period ‘revolutions of the 
country are much encreased’. He was in “conrinuall 
warr with the Rajas, plundering and destroying 
wherever he comes”. Ananda Raju was the first 
member of the Pusapati fimily to make friendship 
with the Company 9 . In 1713 he started the construc¬ 
tion of the Fort of Vizianagaram which was later 
on completed by Pedda Vijayarama Raju. Ananda 
Raju died in 1717 and Pedda Sitarama Raju, the 
son of his brother Venkatapati Raju, succeeded him. 
Ananda Raju’s son, Pedda Vijayarama Raju, assisted 
him. 


In 1717 Sitarama Raju received from Arabi 
Khan (1717-20) three districts and Kaniti, Pudi- 
madaka, Gangavaram, Vaddepudi and some other 
villages for which he paid annual tribute of 
Rs. 20, 068-12-0. In 1720 Maula Khan ( 1720-24 ) 
gave three ‘districts’ and several villages in rent at 
Rs. 54, 591 per annum. In 1725 Anvaruddin Khan 
(1725-40) granted him three villages for which he 
paid Rs. 2,217-0-0 annually. In 1731 differences 
arose between the two brothers and “by private 
resolution Sitarama Raju managed Deopilly and ca 
Talloks and Vijayarama Raju Potnur, Bhogapuram 
& ca Tallooks” 10 for two years. In 1734 Sitarama 



attained majority, succeeded him. Ananda Raja 
was also equally powerful. From the beginning he 
was hostile to the French. After his quarrel with 
Bussy 13 , he seized Vizagapatam from ihe French on 
2 September 1758 and invited the English to co¬ 
operate with him in driving away the French from 
the Circars. He made a treaty with the English on 
15 November 1758 famous as ‘Vizianagaram Treaty* 14 
as a sovereign power. After securing the co-opera¬ 
tion of Clive, who despatched Colonel Forde, he 
fought the decisive battles of Chandurti on 7 
December 1758 and Masulipatam on 7 April 1759 
and expelled the French from the Circars. The 
English acquired a large tract 15 . Clive utilized 
this acquisition to procure from the Emperor Shah 
Alum the ‘Firmaun’ for the Northern Circars, dated 
12 August 1765 and consequently “it was to Ananda 
Raju that the British' owe the cession of these 
provinces” 16 . 

On 11 April 1759 Ananda Raju sent detachment 
“as a Van Body & took the Fort of Cheacole & 
imprison’d the Naib of the Phousdar there & Hoisted 
Ye English Flag on it” 17 . He ruled from Chicacole 
to Rajahmundry 18 . Thus the territory under Vizia¬ 
nagaram was the largest and its power the highest. 
But before he could consolidate it, assert for an 
adequate compensation from the Company for his 
services and fight for the due status of Vizianagaram, 
he died on 25 February 1760 at Rajahmundry at the 
very tender age of twenty. In his premature 
death and in the steady rise of the British, Vizia¬ 
nagaram lost the race. 

Thus subject to occasional vicissitudes, the 
power of the Pusapatis steadily increased during the 



first century of its existence. Their own dominions 
and those of their feudatories covered an area 
“conterminous with the present district. Their 
tenure of this extensive country was that of a tribu¬ 
tary prince” 19 . 

After the death of Ananda Raju, Chandrayya, 
the widow of ‘Pedda’ Vijayarama Raju, adopted 
Venkatapati Raju, a boy of twelve, the second son of 
her husband’s cousin, Pusapati Ramabhadra Raju of 
Tallapalem, naming him Vijayarama Raju after her 
husband. In April 1760 20 the Nizam, Salabat Jang, 
proclaimed him ‘Rajah’ of Vizianagaram and gave 
him a ‘sunnud’. The ‘peshcush’ was Rs. 2,90, 
059-4-0. Gundala Appaji Raidoo, the Diwan, under 
her instructions, transacted all this business. The 
Zamindaris of Sringavarapukota, Salur, Madugula, 
Jeypore, Kottapalem, Kurupam, Anakapalli and 
Satyavaram, Golgonda, Palakonda, Andra, Regula - 
valasa, Poram, Tada, Sangamvalasa, Chemudu, 
Rajam and Narava were tributary to Vizianagaram. 

At the time of Vijayrama Raju’s accession, 
Sitarama Raju, his half brother, older by seven years, 
‘'judging he had the best claim to the country”, 
troubled him for one year. Venkatakrishnama Raju, 
his maternal uncle, led a large army to support his 
claim to the ‘Rajaship’ and Vengal Row was ravag¬ 
ing for his own benefit. The diwan Gundala Appaji 
Raidoo “not being on good terms” with Sitarama 
Raju 'kept the brothers separate and proceeded 
against Rajam, but, failing in his attempts and 
thinking that Sitarama Raju “being at variance with 
his brother proved injurious to the management of 
the affairs o f the country”, conciliated them 21 . 
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Vijayarama Raju was acknowledged as the ; Raja 5 
and Sitarama Raju became the c de facto 5, ruler as 
diwan in 1761. For over thirty years,, his influence 
was predominant, and V ijayarama Raju ‘crouched 5 
under his ‘dominion’ and even the ‘oppression 5 . 

In 1761 Sitarama Raju finding himself cramped 
by the dowager, Chandrayya, put her to death after 
confining her in Devapalii 22 . He then dismissed 
Appaji Raidoo. He was supported by Saugy Narayana 
Raju 23 ,. ‘Meer Rakshi 5 and the ‘Khilledar 5 of Vizia- 
nagaram. Vijayarama Raju, being young and weak 
was a silent spectator. Even though there were some 
murmurings in some quarters, Sitarama Raju by his 
dexterity and duplicity established his own power. 

After consolidating his position among the mem¬ 
bers of the darbar (court), Sitarama Raju sent some 
‘proper 5 persons to Vengal Row 2 * at Rajam 
to negotiate with him. He reconciled him by allow¬ 
ing him to retain Rajam and Kaviti at Rs. 20,000 
annually. In 1761 he seized Parlakimidi and in 
1762 after the battle of Narasannapeta most of the 
Zamindari came under Vizianagaram 26 . In 1763 
he sent his brother Vijayarama Raju with an army 
to Itchapore and Ganjam to collect in the ‘Ordra 5 
country and himself proceeded to Rajahmundry and 

removed the local ‘Nabob 5 Baddi Abjama Khan and 
occupied it. 

-A** Itchapore, Jumpana Jagannadha Raju and 
Gundala Sitanna persuaded him to quarrel with his 
brother. Sitarama Raju, on hearing this, deputed 
Sirdar Ibrahim Beg a6 wlho escorted his brother to 
Rajahmundry, and the two brothers were reconciled 
In 176+they captured Samalkota and went as far 



as Mogaltore and made collections. The Pusapatis 
held the Rajahmundry Gircar till May 1785 when 
they under the pressure of circumstances delivered 
it to the English. During that year Vengal Row died 
and the Rajam fort was taken and Ghinna Ranga 
Row was imprisoned. 

From 1758 to 1763, owing to “concurrent circu¬ 
mstances” Sitarama Raju evaded the payment of 
revenue; but, Nizam Ali Khan, who arrived at 
Rajahmundry about 1763 demanded arrears; and, 
as a compromise, he engaged to pay twenty lakhs 
of rupees of which he paid about seven lakhs only.. 
In 1765 Hussain Ali Khan received from the Nizam' 
‘sunnud’ 3 7 for the Northern Circars which occasioned 
hostilities between him and Sitarama Raju regarding 
Ohicacole. However, it was given up ultimately to 
Sitarama Raju, who relinquished the Rajahmundry 
and Ellore Circars “where he had gained some 
footing, during the late confusion” 28 . In 1766 he 
engaged to pay for this Circar five lakhs of rupees. 

When the Government at Madras proceeded to 
manage t h e Circars, being unacquainted with 
them, they were obliged to confide in Sitarama Raju 
and allow him to take the ‘countries’ at a lesser rent. 
The situation obliged him to maintain large force to 
control the Zamindars and as and when necessary 
he was assisted by the Company. 

In 1769 the hill Zamindars, who in 1762 joined 
the Marathas, became recalcitrant. The combina¬ 
tion was formidable, but he could rise to the occasion. 
He persuaded the Chief and Council to regard it 
“as a challenge to their newly constituted autho¬ 
rity’ 28 and aided by the Company he dispossessed 



all of them except the Andra and Palakonda 
Zamindars. This assistance ‘enlarged 5 and ‘con¬ 
firmed’his authority greatly, for under the pretext 
of serving the Company ‘ he established an unlimited 
authority over many of the Zamindars, who in the 
nature of their tenure, were not dependant on him 
farther than to pay their tribute to him as the 
Company’s renter” 30 . 

The chaos in the Carnatic in 1768 and distur¬ 
bances of Narayana Deo in the Chicacole Circar 
obliged the Governor and Council to respond to the 
demands of Sitarama B aju. They on 27 March 1769 
confirmed the ‘Grant of Jaghire 5 of Rs. 24,000 per 
annum upon Vijayarama Raju in Madugula, Nanda. 
puram and Srungavarapukota 31 . These acquisi¬ 
tions at a lesser rent enchanced his authority “not 
from the quantity but from the mode in which the 
Grant is made” 32 . In 1769 he rented the Chicacole 
haveli and got footing in the Anakapalli Zamindari 
standing security for its tribute. In 1770 he also 
stood security for Kimidi and interfered in its 
management up to the end of 1774. 

During the period of confusic n in Kimidi in 1771 
Sitarama Raju occupied a ‘district’ of it, called 
‘Gunniporam’ which had a value of Rs. 60,000 and 
transferred it to Vikrama Deo, Nandapuram Zamin- 
dar’s brother, in return for a pass of Salur Ghat, 
called ‘Saureacca’, ‘‘one of the entrances into the 
Chicacole Circar from the Territories of the 
Marathas. This district joins to the Country of 
Nundaporam, and was much desired by 
Vickramadoo. The advantages to Sitarama Raju 
from having this pass speaks for itself” 3S . 
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Before Sitarama Raju transferred ‘Gunniporam’ 
to Vikrama Deo, they were not on good terms, and 
their reconciliation lasted no longer than it suited 
the interest of Sitarama Raju. In 1774, he spread a 
false report that the Marathas behind the pass would 
enter the Circar at the invitation of Vikrama Deo 
and others. He also urged that the Circar would never 
be secure thereuntil Vikram Deo was dispossessed of 
the forts near the pass. He sought to get them on 
other grounds and obtained them 34 . 

In 1775 assisted by the Company, Sitarama Raju 
dispossessed him of the ‘District 5 of ‘Gunniporam’, 
compelled him to flee to the hills, took Royagad } 
Narrainpatam and Vistana Cotah and was about to 
take Jayapuram. Now he commanded Nandapuram 
and “increased his consequence with the Marathas, 
Rents, Havelly and all the Zamindaries” except 
Tekkali came under his control. He became the 
collector of the revenue of the countries dependant 
on Vizagapatam, save Rs. 20,000 of Tekkali. Thus 
the Company’s position, the power of the Pusapatis 
and the turbulence of hill Zamindars had interacted- 
and the Company had to depend upon Sitarama 5 
Raju and allow his rise. 

From 1761 to 1775 Sitarama Raju was supreme 
both in internal and external affairs of Vizianagaram. 
Internally he was not challenged by the leading 
‘Rachavars’ and externally he had Company’s 
support. Instead of utilizing this favourable posi¬ 
tion to limit the military activities to necessary- 
extent and improve the finances of the Zamindari, 
he, being of “a daring, violent, restless and turbulent 
disposition” 35 , misusing his ‘unlimited authority 315 , 
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pursued c< a career of unchecked annexation” 37 and 
diverted the revenues for his ambitions. He became 
unpopular and contemptible rapidly. 

The activities of Sitarama Raju to fulfil his 
ambitions prompted the Company to feel strongly 
that their interests suffered. The Company increa- 
singly realized the need of local knowledge of the 
country in detail and direct relations with the hill 
Zamindars to curb him and establish their authority 
firmly to draw revenue proportionate to the value. 
Sitarama Raju despite his charge of 'total manage¬ 
ment’ and the “whole revenue”, was irregular in his 
payments and frequently excused himself. By 1773, 
his at rears accumulated to Rs. 3,00,000. This 
spurred the Government of Alexander Wynch (2 
February 1773- 11 December 1775) to vigorous 
action. Sitarama Raju’s agency was convenient but 
could not be suffered for ever. Hence, they ordered 
a minute inquiry into the whole matter. The inquiry 
revealed that Sitarama Raju’s connections with the 
hill rajas were strong and he could foment a general 
uprising. On the other hand, “he had rais’d his 
power to such a degree, that any attempt... to reduce 
it, by settling with the hill Rajahs independently 
wou’d be attended with many difficulties”. So they 
could not systematize revenue collection and 
preferred to await art opportunity. They had the 
opportunity in 1775 when the power politics of Vizia- 
nagaram Court reached the climax to the detriment 
of the power and prestige of the Pusapati family. 

The internal administration of Sitarama Raju 
was harsh. He controlled Vijayarama Raju and the 
leading Rachavars strictly, A rival group headed 
b y Jump an a Jagannadha Raju came into fore. He 



was a close relative of the family, and, according to 
local records, he was Vijayarama Raju’s father-in - 
law. In 1769 he was ‘the Raja’s diwan’ 33 and was 
under the control of Sitarama Raju. Being over¬ 
shadowed, he intrigued with Vijayarama Raju to 
remove him But the watchful Sitarama Raju foiled 
him, maintained good relations with his brother and 
concentrated all important matters in himself. 
Jagannadha Raju, at last proposed, in 1774, that 
sitarama Raju should resign and that Sitarama 
Raju’s son, Narasimha Gajapati Raju, should be 
nominated successor in whose name the business 
should be carried on. 

Sitarama Raju acquiesced in this and 
Jagannadha Raju became the diwan. Vijayarama 
Raju relied upon him completely without realizing 
his sinister and selfish views 3 ®. Gradually he began 
to consolidate his power. In 1776 he became the 
manager’of Anakapalii Zamindari, He appropri¬ 
ated the “Zamindaries of Rentasima, Lovasima and 
Naravasima to himself” 40 . He became neglectful 
and the jama was not regularly paid. Differences of 
opinion cropped up between him and Vijayarama 
Raju. He, observing that Vijayarama Raju ‘'‘incon¬ 
sequence of the late accusations against him, had 
not shown him so much favour as heretofore, and 
had declared he would discharge him from serving 
as Diwan” 41 , utilized Sitarama Raju’s “perplexed 
situation” and made ‘advances’ for reconciliation. 
They soon ‘leagued together’ to reduce the Raja to 

dependence on them. Jagannadha Raju reconciled 
the brothers. 

Soon after the reconciliation, Sitarama Raju 
managed to replace Jagannadha Raju and recover 
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his former influence. He revived his obnoxious 
activities, and, in June 1777, he seized and threatened 
Jagga Rao, the Company’s interpreter who was 
proceeding to Madras on his private affairs with the 
Cc mpany’s passport, as he apparently did not re¬ 
commend his actions to the Chief and Council, in 
“an open violation” of the Company’s protection 43 . 
On hearing from the Chief, Vijayarama Raju agreed 
to permit him to proceed to Madras. Sitarama Raju 
“openly” rescued Jagannadha Raju who was under 
the control of the Company’s troops for an accusation 
of him by Vijayarama Raju and confined him and 
his brother 43 . Considering it to be “a transaction 
of a very extraordinary nature”, the Chief demanded 
his release as he was in their protection, being the 
renter of Ghicacole haveli and manager of Anaka- 

palli Zamindari and ordered him to proceed to the 
Presidency. 

Though Vijayarama Raju released Jagannadha 
Raju aftersometime, under the baneful influence of 
Sitarama Raju he augmented his troops, strengthened 
the forts ol Anakapalli and Vizianagaram and 
recruited available Europeans without assigning to 
the Chief aud Council any reasons. Besides all this, 
the non-cooperation o f Vijayarama Raju with the 
Committee of Circuit 44 prompted the Chief and 
Council to conclude that he was belittling the Com¬ 
pany and they requested the Government to take 
steps “to preserve tranquillity of this Circar, invest¬ 
ments and revenues secured”. To restore the‘insulted’ 
authority, the Government ordered Vijayarama Raju 
to deliver Vizianagaram fort and to proceed to 
Madras forthwith, Vijayarama Raju being convinced 
that a prompt obedience to the commands of the 



Government as the only method left for preserving 

him from destruction” surrendered the fort to Col. 
Braithwaite on 17 August 1777. Sitarama Raju’s 

schemes for raising disturbances were also frustr¬ 
ated 4 ". Thus the negative role played by Sitarama 
Raju and Jagannadha Raju provided the first break¬ 
through to the Company to establish their authority 
in the Circar and marked the beginning of the sub¬ 
mission of Vizianagaram. 

After the surrender of the Fort, Sitarama Raju 
proceeded to Madras to influence and regain th e 
favour of the Government and Jagannadha Raju 
followed suit. “Both were men of ability and equally 
so of intrigue; they were both competitors fox the 
control of Vyayarama Raju and the management of 
the Zamindari; and both equally unscrupulous in 
taking advantage of every favourable opportunity to 
provide for their own interests... 40 ”. Sitarama Raju 
could win over the Governor, Rumbold. and Jagan¬ 
nadha Raju was declaimed and discredited. Dis- 
appointed and disgusted he went to Hyderabad and 
soon afcer died there 47 . 

Vijayarama Raju expressed his “strong dislike 
to Sitarama Raju’s renting the havelly” 48 . He re¬ 
presented to the Chief and Council that his brother 
“managed my affairs for many years at his own 
accord, delivered them over to me about two years 
past encumbered with an enormous debt” 40 . He 
added that “for 14 years past my brother Sitarama 
Raju confined me, as if a prisoner, in my own fort 
and took upon him the sole management of all my 
affairs, moreover the injuries and insults he rendered 
me during this interval, are greater than I can 
recapitulate, Knowing his temper I was induced to 



dissemble and make him believe I was an insignificant 
person and incapable of managing my country,, 
otherwise my life would have been in danger, 
but now having an inclination to take the whole 
management of my country, upon myself, t o 
convince the world that I was ever capable of manag¬ 
ing my own Affairs, I have excluded my diwan from 
interfering and by the almighty’s favour, I manage 
all my business myself and find by experience that it 
is not a weight upon me. When I reflect on the 
hardships I have suffered from my brother it can 
never enter my thoughts to reconcile myself with him 
during my life, or to live under his management as 
I did before. If you and the Company wish to see 
my life prolonged, you must drop all thougts of our 
union On the contrary, if you and the Company 
are averse to my existence then you may do as you 
think proper” 50 . Still the Whitehill Government 
granted the haveli on a ten-year lease to Sitarama 
Raiu. 

•m 

Rumbold (February 1778 - April 1780), White- 
hill’s successor, after setting aside the Committee of 
Circuit, summoned Vijayarama Raju in April 1778- 
Vijayarama Raju pleaded his inability pointing out 
his poverty which would be aggravated by his 
absence. He offered to settle with the Chief and 
Council for any reasonable jama. He complained 
to him of his brother’s evil designs. But Rumbold 
repeated the summons and directed his re-iristatement 
as diwan. To this the Raja expressed the “greatest 
aversion”. At this Rumbold warned him thus: “We 
are convinced that it is a measure which your own 
welfare and the interest of the Company render indis¬ 
pensably necessary. But should you continue obsti- 
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nately to withstand the pressing instances that have 
repeatedly been made to you by the Board, conjun¬ 
ctively as well as separately, we shall be under the 
necessity of taking such resolutions as will in all 
probability be extremely painful to you, but which, 
being once passed can never be recalled” 51 . Vijaya- 
rama Raju protested : “I shall consider myself hence¬ 
forward as divested of all power and consequence 
whatever, seeing that the Board urge me to do that 
which is contrary to my fixed determination, and 
that the result of it is to be the losing of my country’ 5 2 . 

On this attitude of Rumbold, the Court of Directors, 
in their general letter to the Presidency of Madras 

dated 10 January 1781 observed: “Our surprise and 
concern were great on observing the very injurious 
treatment which the ancient Raja of Vizianagaram 
received at the Presidency; when, deaf to his repre¬ 
sentations and entreaties, you, in the most arbitrary 
and unwarrantable manner, appointed his ambitious 
and intriguing brother, Sitarama Raju, diwan of 

the Circar- : for however necessary it might be to 

adopt measures for securing payment of the Com¬ 
pany’s tribute, no circumstances, except actual and 
avowed resistance of the Company’s authority, could 
warrant such treatment of the Raja” 55 . They 
accused the Rumbold Government of coercing 
Vijayarama Raju to reconcile himself to his brother, 
confirming his adoption of his brother’s son and 
underselling the land by “a corrupt connivance with 
'ita.ama Raju”. For these and other offences, they 
dismissed Rumbold and two other members of Council, 
degraded several others and ordered the reconstitu¬ 
tion of the Committee of Circuit. 

After the reconciliation and re-instatement of 
Sitarama Raju as diwan, Vijayarama Raju proceeded 
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to Tirupati, Srirangam and other places. He, in his 
letter to the Chief dated 29 October 1778, informed 
that Sitarama Raju ‘‘on account of settling the 
country affairs and the Company’s revenue business, 
will soon proceed to Vizianagaram, where we have 
both agreed to transact the business by means of my 
brother as formerly. Although dissens ions and 
family differences has subsisted between me and my 
brother for 2 or 3 years past...we are now reconciled 
quite, all our differences are made up, and all our 
uneasiness removed. Whatever is agreeable to my 
brother is agreeable to me, and who sooner are his 
friends I consider them as mine also. I therefore 
request you would transact the Goinpany’s business 
as it may be most agreeable to my brother” 54 . 
Having thus regained his position Sitarama Raju 
from 1779 to 1783 exercised unquestioned authority 
in Vizianagaram. 

In 1799 Sitarama Raju returned to Vizianagaram 
from Madras and resumed all the lands that were 
alienated to different people. He settled the affairs 
of the Zamindari, “paid the Company’s money, 
punctually discharged debts and became at ease and 
unembarrassed 55 ”. In 1781 his position was threat¬ 
ened'by the orders of the Court of Directors for hi 8 
removal. This did not materialize as the Madras 
Government, unanimously held that “from the power 
of Sitarama Raju in the Ghicacole Circar, from his 
extensive possessions there and from his wellknown 
influence even iti the Gircars under Masulipatam, it 
might be attended with embarrassing consequences 
to attempt putting the orders of the Company imme¬ 
diately or strictly into execution during the present 
critical situation of public affairs; besides that if any 





confusion should arise from an alteration of authority 
in the Vizianagaram family, it might possibly tempt 
the Nizam or other neighbouring princes to adapt a 
system of politics which would at this time prove 
very detrimental to the Company’s interests” 6 e. They 
also referred to “the perfect harmony now subsisting’’ 
between the brothers and felt that “all thought of 
any material change in the Chicacole Circar ought 
for the present to be laid aside, and that every ende¬ 
avour in the meantime should be used to make as 
large collections as possible until the beginning of 
the next year when the Board hope such favourable 
circumstances will have intervened as will render it 
equally practicable and more advisable to establish 
the Committee of Circuit and finally without risque 
to place the revenues of the Company on a regular 
and permanent footing 67 ”. 

During this period Datla Venkata Raju acted 
as the manager and his brother’s son Venkata Raju 
was Buxy. This family during Sitarama Raju’s 
administration “not being able to provide for them* 
selves so much as they wished”, intrigued against 
him. In 1 *83 when the Committee of Circuit came 
into this district they pursuaded him to declare to it 
that he wished his brother to be removed from the 
management 08 . It was done and Sitarama Raju with 
his family retired to Simhachalam and Venkata Raju 
became the diwan. Till the sequestration of the 
Zamindari in 1793, Vijayarama Raju “with no in¬ 
considerable space of good sense, and many good and 
and amiable qualities that endear him in a particular 
degree to the whole country,— was certainly not the 
fepresentative of a man of business, from an easiness 
of temper, love of amusement and want of applica- 



tion ’ and with his unsteady character, entirely 
depended on the diwans and the fortunes of the 
Pusapati family depended on the attention and inte¬ 
grity of the diwans 59 . In 1786 Venkata Raju lost 
Vijayarama Raju’s favour and Dantalury Sitarama 
Raju succeeded him. He was efficient and sincere 
and commanded universal respect. Everything went 
on well till his death in April 1790. Venkata Raju’s son 
Venkatapati Raju was then appointed as diwan and 
Dantalury Padma Raju became his adviser. They 
mismanaged and the arrears were four lakhs of 
rupees. In October Sitarama Raju was again 
requested to manage. He paid the Company’s 
money and demanded from the Datla family and 
Padma Raju repayment of the money ‘alienated’ by 
them. They repaid some and, fearing full repay¬ 
ment, persuaded Vijayarama Raju to dismiss him 
and he did so in November 1791 and Venkatapati 

Raju, Padma Raju and Appal Raju succeeded to 
his office 60 . 


.Meanwhile, “the unsettled state of politics at 
Vizianagaram ’ reached a climax and “everything 
was in a state of great confusion” 61 . Venkatapati 
Raju, Padma Raju and Appal Raju again fell into 
arrears and the ‘Raja’ knowing their deceit and bad 
conduct once more desired Sitarama Raju to manage 
• which he did in February J 793 6 2 . There were trou¬ 
bles among the hill people because of his “heavy and 
unjust demands” upon them. 

Vijayarama Raju being “totally neglectful of 
public Business” could not pay the Company’s kists 
in spite of the Chief’s letters dated 28 February, 14 
and 28 March and 1 April 1793. The Chief and 
Council at Vizagapatam reported to Madras “all 



that has passed” and they “after taking everything 
into consideration” directed them in their letter 
dg.ted 16 April to require Vijayarama Raju “to dis¬ 
miss his brother from all concerns in the management 
of his country to assign an adequate portion” of his 
country “for the discharge of his arrears and for the 
payment of the Current Jumma” and to notify that 
“if you did not without hesitation comply with the 
above mentioned requisitions your whole Zamindari 
will be forthwith put under the Company’s manage¬ 
ment” 03 . 


Vijayarama Raju in his letters of 3 April and 9 
May 1793 represented to the Chief “regarding the 
hill troubles” 64 and his substantial financial losses 
and requested him to send four companies of sepoys 
to restore order. The Chief “after advising the Rajah 
to attend to the affairs of his Government more 
particularly than he believed he was in the practice 
of doing, acquainting him, that he (the chief) would 
make inquiry into the cause of the troubles which had 
arisen and th -t in the meantime he requested the 
Rajah would inform him what was the amount of his 
claims upon the Hill people and how long they had 
been due” 65 . By May 1793 besides the arrears of 
four lakhs of rupees, Vijayarama Raju owed 5 Lakhs 
pertaining to the two first kists of the year. In their 
letter dated 3 June, the Government directed the 
Chief and Council “to demand once more from 
Vijayarama Raju the immediate payment of the 
arrears due by him, both old and new and the instant 
removal of Sitarama Raju from all management, and 
for this purpose, he should, we are of opinion, be 
ordered without delay to Vizagapatam” and to 
summon Vijayarama Raju to the Chiefship to 



communicate its requisitions. In case of his refusal 

to immediate compliance the Chief and Council 
were instructed to demand the surrender of the 
Zamindari “to be held by the Company until their 
demands upon it are fully discharged” 66 . To imple¬ 
ment this resolution the Government also gave direc¬ 
tions ‘ for assembling a detachment in Vizagapatam 
District...to be commanded by Lieutenant Colonel 
Prendergast ..-’ 67 . Though Vijayarama Raju did 
not reply to the Chief’s letter dated 11 June., he dis¬ 
missed Sitarama Raju who arrived at Vizagapatam 
on 22 June. In his letter of 29 June 68 Vijayarama 
Raju, replying to the Chief’s letters dated 11, 13, 22 
and 27 June, acquainted him of his departure arid 
arrived on 2 July 09 at Vizagapatam and visited him 
next day. In his conversations on 3 July and in his 
letter of 4 July he urged the Raja to “immediately 
discharge the arrears”, both old and new amounting 
to Rs. 8,50,000 7 °. Vijayaramaraju in his letter of 4 
July, explained his difficulties and proposed to pay 
the amount of one kist ‘ in fifteen da^ s from this 
date . and by 7 August the amount of the 2nd kist*. 
the 3rd and 4th kists that will become due on 
account of this year I shall pay by 18 February next. 
The old Balance deducting the amount of the Sea 
and land customs due to me, the remainder I shall 
begin to pay from next year” 71 . As his proposals 
dit not “announce” his ‘acquiescence in what’ was 
“desired from” him, the Chief sent the Governor’s 
letter containing the resolution of sequestration 72 . 
On 7 July Vijayarama Raju sent his diwan 
Venkstapati Raju with the ‘proposition’ that “in the 
course of one month from the present date he' will 
pay the full amount of the two kists due being 
Rs. 4,50,000 and . one lack of the arrrears in all 



* 


Rs. 5,50,000 in three equal payments”. The Board 
at Vizagapatam considering that “it is such a one as 
merits attention ’ 9 agreed to the proposal upon the 
following considerations;, “that it be delivered in 
writing”, that he must be punctual and that their 
decision was subject to the ‘determination’ of the 
Government' 3 .. But the Madras Government in their 
letter dated 23 July disapproved this and directed 
the Chief and Council to occupy the Zamindari 74 
and ordered the removal of Sitarama Raju to 
Madras. “The Gates of the Fort of Vizianagaram 
were .delivered upto Colonel Frendergast on the 
evening of 5 August 1793” 7 s and the “sequestration 
of the Vizianagaram Zamindari” commenced on 
9 August 1793 7 «. 

After sequestration the Zamindari was divided 
into three divisions and the Chief and Councillors 
took charge of them under the designation of Collec¬ 
tors. On taking charge the Collectors exerted “their 
utmost endeavours towards the realization of the 
current revenue, consistent with the existirg engage¬ 
ments” between the Raja and his tributaries and 
renters and collected the balance due from them. 
They also strived to relieve the country from the 
incursions of the hill chiefs by conciliating them and 
reducing the Raja’s regular sepoys. By 16 February 
1791 they “received upwards of Rs. 6,60,GOO” 77 . 
As the existing cowles would expire in January, the 
Board of Revenue in their letters dated 9 and 11 
January 1794 authorized the Chief and Council in 
their separate capacity to receive offers for reletting 
the ‘purgunnahs’ in the Zamindari for three years to 
commence from February 1794 78 . Accordingly they 
advertised throughout the Zamindari. Even though 
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the time to receive the proposals expired, no propo¬ 
sals came, “for the Renters are led to believe that 
the country will shortly be restored to the Rajah, 
and are in consequence assisting him with consider¬ 
able loans in the hope of being repaid from the next 

year’s Revenue”. Ascribing “the backwardness of 
the Renters, and others to tender offers for the 

proposed Rent” to the “direct interference” of the 
Raja, the Board of Revenue in their letter dated 2S 
February 1794 directed “that the Rajah be positively 
interdicted from having interference whatever directly 
or indirectly, with the people of the Zamindari...” 
and enjoined the Chief and Council “to keep a watch¬ 
ful eye over his conduct in this respect”. They also 
ordered “to advertise again allowing ten days for the 
delivery of proposals” 70 . Accordingly, a second 
advertisement was published on 11 March fixing 
21 March as the last date to tender proposals. Even, 
to this advertisement the renters did not respond-. 

Iieing acquainted on 17 March with the Govern- 
merit s suspicion that tie w&s ixifluenciBg tlxe renters 
on 23 March3 1 Vijayarama Raju who “has made 
known publicly to the prominent renters the ‘pro** 
mise oi the Oovernment at IVfadras “to restore.,.his 
country so soon as his arrears to the Company are 
discharged ..’’ wrote a letter to the Chief stating that 
he persuaded them to make proposals and enclosed a 
representation 83 from the “Renters and inhabitants, 
of the Vizianagaram Zamindari” addressed to the 
Chief dated 28 March Wi in which ,he y would 
^ rent the country from the Rajah” and give their 
‘Sunned’ to the Company “to pay the Raiah’s 
arrears exclusive of the duties of sea and customs 
due to him and this year tribute of Rs. 9,00,000 in 
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four payments as follows - on 12 May, 9 August, 
5 November 1794 and 3 February 1795 - and agreed 
to pay every year thereafter the annual tribute regul¬ 
arly according to the usual payments”. In his letter 
of 8 April 1794 Vijayarama Raju claimed Rs. 4,50,000 
as compensation for the loss of sea and land customs 
in his Zamindari for 3 years and requested the 

Government to restore his country after the clearance 
of arrears. 


After receiving the information about the failure 
of the “repeated publications”, the Board of Revenue 
in their letter dated 8 April ordered “the removal of 
Vijayarama Raju and consequently of that influence 
which appears to us to operate so strongly against 
the attaiment of the objects in view” and directed 
the Chief and Council to “communicate their deter¬ 
mination to Vijayarama Raju and require him to 
prepare for his departure in fifteen days from that 
date”, and to advertise again “for proposals allow¬ 
ing ten days for the delivery of them”. They also 
authorised the Chief and Council to “proceed in 
making the best settlement of the Revenue... either 
with the head inhabitants or others willing to 
engage” on the failure of the advertisements and 
“insist upon the departure of Vijayarama Raju for 
Madras or Masulipatam, leaving to his option the 
choice of either of these places „.” 83 . 

In their letter dated 18 April the Board of 
Revenue considered the propositions made by the 
late renters in their address to the Chief of 28 March 
as “inadmissible” and observed that their belief 
that an influence having been used on the part of 
Vijayarama Raju and the principal renters, to 
prevent the delivering of any offers of rent for the 



different purganahs” was confirmed by the letter of 
Vijayarama Raju and the representation of the late 
renters. Regarding the Raja’s claims to remission 
they desired the Chief and Council to furnish full 
information thereon 84 . 

After receiving the instructions of the Board of 
Revenue under date 8 April, the Chief prevailed 
upon the Raja to visit him in vain. As no proposals 
were submitted 83 for the third time, on 25 April the 
Chief acquainted the Raja by letter about the 
“rejection of the proposals of his renters dated 28 
March last” and “exhorted him earnestly to fix a 
day for the commencement of his journey to the 
Southwards”. Vijayarama Raju considered this 
“as the greatest indignity that could be offered to 
him” and “expressed himself convinced that his 
total ruin was intended”. The Chief endeavoured 
“to expel the gloom that had taken possession of his 
spirits” and continued to urge him in the strongest 
manner to come to him “to converse together on the 
subject of his affairs”. At last, on 30 April, he received 
a letter from the Raja, agreeing to wait upon him 
and on the evening of the following day, i.e., 1 May, 
he met the Chief. In his conversation the Chief 
urged him to leave the district and observed that “it 
would, tho’ painful to him on the first instance, be 
ultimately for his advantage, and accelerate his 
restoration to the management of his Zamindari”. 
Though the circumstances were “uncommonly dist¬ 
ressing” to him, Vijayarama Raju with great 
reluctance, agreed to set out within three or four 
days and desired the Chief “in the most urgent 
manner, to request an increase of his allowances, and 
declared he could not discharge the unavoidable 
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demands upon him with a sum less than Rs. 30,000 
per month” 86 . On 6 May he visited the Chief “for 
the last time” to represent “the difficulty which he 
experienced in satisfying the demands of his atten¬ 
dants for arrears of pay”, and to request his assis¬ 
tance. He informed the Chief that “these people- 
threatened to detain him if their claims were not 
adjusted, and that it was absolutely necessary to 
supply them with money...”. He advanced 
Rs. 30,000 “for the purpose of enabling him to 
comply with the orders of Government”. The Raja 
promised to move, as fast as his strength would 
admit and the Chief and Council considering his ill- 
health expected that “he will atleast be able to 
reach the Masulipatam District” 87 . On 7 May 
Vijayarama Raju moved from Vizagapatam. 

Vijayarama Raju instead of proceeding south¬ 
ward went to Padmanabham on the plea of raising 
money with the assistance of his relations to satisfy 
his numerous followers 88 violating the directions of 
the Chief and Council. On hearing this, the Chief 
directed 89 Lt. Rennet “to march immediately to 
Padmanabham with such force as he thought ade¬ 
quate...to recall the Raja to a proper sense of his 
duty, and insist upon his pursuing his journey with¬ 
out delay...”. On 14 May he received intelligence 
from Padmnabham that “the Rajah was moving his 
family and effects, that. some sepoys and cavalry 
who were to be paid off” by him “have been recalled 
and actually joined the Rajah, that the Desastuloo 90 
were collecting, that promises had been made to the 
hill Zamindars for the purpose of conciliating them, 
and that it was imagined to be the Rajah’s intention 
to proceed to the Buster Country”. Inferring “the 
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Rajah’s resolution to throw off his allegiance to the 
Company” from this intelligence, the Chief “recalled 
the detachment, summoned the Gentlemen of Council 
to return and sent advice of the matter to Lt. Col. 
Prendergast, and to the officers in Command of posts 
and detachments” 91 . The Raja’s sepoys stationed 
in the Centre and Southern divisions and in the 
Company s pay joined him ( Raja ) at Padma¬ 
nabham 9 - . On 16 May the Chief received intellige¬ 
nce that “the Rajah has determined to keep his 
family in Padmanabham fort and that he himself 
will remain there and when he finds himself not cap¬ 
able to withstand any longer he will then do as the 
Bobbily family did formerly. ”oa # 


From i 5 May to 30 May there was no correspon¬ 
dence between the Chief and the Raja and the Chief 
kept himself acquainted with the happenings at 
Padmanabham. During this period there was no 
alteration in the situation, the Raja with his family 
remained at Padmanabham and Colonel Prendergast 
with about a battalion was encamped at ‘Bimli- 
patam 94 . The financial position of V’jayarama 
Raju worsened rapidly as his sepoys pressed hard for 
their pay and the Madras Government refused to 
increase his allowance 95 , and he wrote to the Chief 


on 31 May informing him that, “If lam relieved 
from the trouble of the sibbendies and you would 
assit me with money I will satisfy them and proceed 
on my journey to Madras” 95 . On 3 June the Chief 
reiterated that the order of Governmemt for his 
proceeding immediately to Masulipatam or Madras 
“must instantly be complyed with”. He added that 
“as you represent that you are prevented by your 
sibbendies from proceeding on your journey, an 
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order will be given to Lt. Col Prendergast to remove 
this obstacle with as little delay as possible” 97 . The 
Governor also wrote to the Raja on 31 May “calling 
him to a sense of his duty, requiring him to proceed 
with his common attendants only to Vizagapatam”, 
and informed him that “orders had been sent to the 
Chief and Council to see justice done by full pay" 
ment of arrears to his sibbendy” 98 . The Chief abo 
in his letters of 13 and 22 June ‘recommended’ 
strongly to obey the orders but Vijayarama Raju did 
not respond and remained at Padmanabham 99 . At 
this, the Madras Government in their letter to the 
Chief of 24 June directed him to “require of the 

Commanding officer to proceed against him., and to 
use the most effectual means in his power for dispers¬ 
ing his people, and securing the person of the 
Zamindar himself and his principal adherents 5 ’ 190 
On 5July the Chief informed the Raja that Col. Pren¬ 
dergast was directed to proceed to Padmanabham 
“to require your immediate acquiescence in what is 
demanded from you in the Governor’s letter of 31 
May” 101 . On 8 July Prendergast arrived at Bonev 
near Padmanabham and wrote to Vijayarama Raju 
“that if he would proceed to Madras or Vizaga¬ 
patam...the army will return to Chicacole or other¬ 
wise, that the army will march against him” 102 and 
allowed him twenty-four hours for his departure as 
instructed by the Chief and Council in their letter 
dated 5 July 103 . As there was no response within 
the stipulated time, he marched on the morning of 

10 July at two o’ clock and arrived at Padmanabham 
at half past fi ve o’ clock. “Finding the Raja’s troops 
all arrived and prepared” he attacked them and after 
a‘Severe conflict’ for about three quarters of an hour 
dispersed them. All the principal ‘Rachawars’ and 
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about four thousand sepoys were engaged in the 
battle. The Raja and many of his followers were 
killed 10 4 . Thus ended the life of a great gentleman- 
ruler tragically. The battle was fateful and decisive. 
It undermined the power of the Pusapati family ahd 
paved the way for the Company’s supremacy in 
Vizagapatam district. 

The thirty four years’ rule of Vijayarama Raju 
(1760-91-) was an eventful period in the history of the 
Pusapati family. His character decided the course 
of the history of the district. He was extremely 
mild, and obliging. Like bis ancestors he protested 
his friendship with the Company. He was not 
hostile to the Company, and, even at the battle of 
Padmanabham, he did not make any concerted 
attack. He utilized it to save the honour of his 
family. In his struggle with his brother and the 
Government he exhibited patience and resignation. 
Instead of nipping in the bud Sitarama Raju’s 
influence, he submitted to him with “the patience 
of a martyr”. Harassed by kis powerful brother, 
unable to quell the discontent among the Rachavar.% 
bereft of all power, unable to tackle the situation, he 
succumbed to despair and disgust and ended his life 
in the best possible manner. With his death in July 
1794 an era ended and Vizianagaram was crest fallen. 
The ‘theoretical sovereignty’ of the Company over 
the Northern Circars became ‘an actual fact’ 105 . 

After the death of Vijayarama Raju in 1794, the 
Company in 1796 ‘established’ Narayana Kaju, his 
son, ‘ in a part of the kingdom possessed” 106 by his 
father fixing the jama at Rs. six lakhs. He was to 
pay a fixed amount of four lakhs of rupees towards 
arrears, “for the whole extent of the country” 107 . 
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Then Narayana Raju being an infant, his ‘managers’ 
(in obedience to the orders) contracted and dis¬ 
charged it. This ‘hardship’ shattered the Vizia- 
nagaram finances and history began to repeat itself. 
Ever since the time this debt was contracted, the 
revenue was paid to the ‘saucars’ from whom money 
was borrowed again to pay the jama. Thus, 
Venkatapati Raju (April 1796-December 1796) who 
was diwan under the late Vijayarama Raju and 
Jumpana Jagannadha Raju (1797-1800>, maternal 
uncle to Narayana Raju, conducted the affairs. 

From 1801 to 1807, because of the inexperience 
of Narayana Raju, mismanagement by his diwan 
Saugy Ramachandra Raju (1801-11), adverse seasons 
and the natural calamities, the jama fell generally 
in arrears and the Company threatened sequestration 
frequently. 

At the time of the Permanent Settlement despite 
the unsoundness of the Zamindari, Narayana Raju, 
rather the diwan, purchased nineteen of the twenty 
three estates sold by the Government. As ‘‘the net 
collections made by him since the introduction of 
the Permanent Settlement fell short of the estimated 
valuation on which the permanent jumma was 
fixed’ 108 , Narayana Raju before he sold many of 
them and upto 181 when the Zamindari came under 
the Collector, had to pay the jama for these estates 
from his own revenues. Besides this, he, like his 
father, was accustomed from infancy to great atten¬ 
tion and parade. His relatives encouraged the extra¬ 
vagance of his ‘extreme youth’. He purchased 
houses and ‘Maniams’ free of rent and he, to secure 
favour, gave presents and made purchases, amount¬ 
ing annually to above Rs. 50,GOO 111 . 



These disbursements were made after incurring 
great debt, “the grand source of the Zamindar’s mis¬ 
fortunes”. Lenders were in abundance, but upon 
such rerms as “must brand them with eternal infamy”. 
Tc is a notoiious fact that in one instance alone 
Narayana Kaju paid a European free merchant 
Rs. 2,70,000 in interest only, and the Collector re¬ 
ported to the Board of Revenue “at such a rate of 
interest as wasl hope never heard of before” 112 Mis¬ 
fortunes began to press hard upon him. Two un¬ 
productive years left him in ‘an exhausted state’ and 
he expecting “to have his country sold and himself 
imprisoned” decided to accede “to any proposal 
that could be made, which would secure his honor, 
and his person from insult”. So in February 1808 
he concluded an agreement 115 with Ramachandra 
Raju, his diwan, renting the country for ten years, 
during which the diwan engaged to grant one lakh 
and fifty thousand rupees annually for his private 
expense, to pay the public demands punctually and 
at the end of the period to return the country un¬ 
encumbered and the Zamindar free from debt 8 
inconsideration of which the diwan was “to possess 
unlimited authority no longer as a servant, but as 
master of the country” 114 , The agreement being 

uncommon, the diwan with ‘consummate affrontery’ 
and evil ideas in heart, inserted in it articles by 
which “everything was to be gained by the one and 
everything lost by the other party” 1 Ihe diwan 
and his j o i n t renter ‘treacherously’ deceived 
Narayana Raju and failed to discharge the public 
demand in 1809 and 1810. During this period, 
exclusive of the public arrears of Rs. 6,14,000, the 
private deb t s of the Zamindar increased by 
Rs. 4,60,000 and stood at about Rs. 8,00,000, while 



the sum paid for his private expense was not one 
half of the amount stipulated 116 . So the Board of 
Revenue in their letters dated 11 July and 17 August 
1811 directed the Collector to attach the entire 
Zamindari and if necessary to sell it and allowed him 
to bid upto 9 lakhs for the whole 117 . In August the 
Zarnindari was attached, in September was adver¬ 
tised for sale and the engagements with Rama- 
chandra Raju were invalidated. Narayana Raju 
paid off the balance of Rs. 3,15,975 of the expired 
Fasli of four estates and the sequestration was with - 
drawn 118 . By the end of the year, he raised loans, 
liquidated the balance for Fasli 1220 together with 
the arrears of the former Fasli which became due in 

that year. Thus he obviated the sale of the Zamin¬ 
dari 119 . 


In 1811 as soon as the sanction of Government 
was obtained for the indulgence of a temporary 
remission, Narayana Raju proceeded to regulate the 
affairs 130 . He divided the renters into three classes: 
the first and principal class was for the payment of 
the Company’s revenues, the second was 
“appropriated” to the gradual discharge of his 
private debts and the third to cover the kist of those 
who had become his securities. He rented out his 
‘talooks’ to them and these renters were made over 
to the Company while he himself was responsible 
“if they should fall in arrears”. They were all his 
renters and many his creditors, their motive for com¬ 
ing forward was “to save themselves, for they have 
not the interest of the Zamindar at heart” 131 . So 
they, instead of coming upto his expectations, 
misappropriated the collections and contributed to 
his ‘rum’ 133 . As they defaulted, he had to deposit 
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his family ‘jewels’ as an additional security with the 
Collector until the outstanding balance of Fasli 1219 
amounting to Rs. 1,50,000 was liquidated, which he 
did in July 18i3 123 . 

As Narayana Raju mainly depended on loans 
for the payment of jama, his ‘distresses’ accumulated 
and in “endeavouring to extricate himself he has 
only plunged deeper into debt”. Even though on 12 
April 1814, he ,was irregular in the payment of his 
kists ‘for the last two months’ 124 only, his debts to 
his creditors in January 1814 amounted to Rs. 13 
lakhs. Some of them clamoured for payment in the 
hope of receiving a present as hush money. Being 
“involved in much debt and finding no means to 
relieve” his ‘samastanam’ from his “present” embar¬ 
rassments Narayana Raju laid his case before the 
Collector and-entreated the Government to takeover 
his Zamindari 125 . 

John Smith, the Collector (February 1 813-June 
1824), who was convinced 120 that “government can 
alone interpose the only effectual remedy for the 
salvation of the fortunes of the Zamindari” responded. 
In his letter dated 12 April 1814 he recommended the 
adoption “of the present plan” as “it promises ..the 
entire discharge of all private debts in five years, th e 
regular payment of the Company’s demands, and an 
ample provision to the Zamindar for his private 
expenses” and restoration of Pusapati family “to a 
portion of their former independence, which will 
have the further good effect of increasing the pros¬ 
perity of the country’’, to the Board of Revenue 127 . 
In their letter dated 9 May 1814 the Government 
approved it and on 17 June 1814 he handed over 
Vizianagaram to the Collector 128 . 



After assuming the management, the Government 
issued six percent bonds to pay off the creditors and 
became the sole creditor. All European claims were 
disallowed. The Collector was granted a commission 
of one and half percent of the net revenues for his 
“trouble and superintendence”. Narayana Raju 
was granted an allowance of Rs. 80 000 per annum, 
and was advised greatest economy. In 1821 when the 
debt due stood at more than eight lakhs 120 , the 
Government in June 1821 considering that “the 
further retention of the estate under the Collector’s 
management to be a measure calculated to excite 
discontent and dissatisfaction” resolved to restore it 
“on the payment of all outstanding promissory notes 
and arrears up to the date of replacing the estate in 
the Rajah’s possession” 130 . Narayana Raju engaged 
himself in liquidating the debt and most of the sum 
required was raised by renting out about one fourth 
of the Zamindari. On k0 April 1822 the Collector 
restored the Zamindari 131 . 

Despite the knowledge acquired during the 
Collector’s management for upward of seven years of 
the resources of his Zamindari and the mode of 
conducting business 132 , Narayana Raju being extra¬ 
vagant and a poor administrator 133 , in 1827 again 
handed over the Zamindari to the Collector and 
proceeded to Benares on an allowance of Rs. 1,00,000 
per annum 134 . His debts amounted to nearly seven 
lakhs and when he died at Benares in 1845, they 
amounted to eleven lakhs, large part of which was 
contracted at Benares. It was only in July 1852 the 
Zamindari was handed over to Vijayarama Raju HI 
free of debt and with a surplus of two lakhs. 

Thus, Narayana Raju, who had to follow the 
system of favourable rents and usurious loans, owing 



“more to the treachery of his renters than to any 

fault or mismanagement of his” 13 5 handed over the 

Zamindari to the Company. He, unlike his father, 
being from the beginning under the control and* 
supervision of the Company, surrendered the Zamin¬ 
dari to them and they managed it. 

The period of Narayana Raju was an epilogue 
of complete submission of the Pusapati family. From 
Pedda Vijayarama Raju to Narayana Raju the 
history of the family was the history of district; but, 
from Narayana Raju onwards it was only a part of 
the history of the district. With the introduction of 
a new system of justice, police and administration 
the family lost their political authority. With the 
loss of their power the Zamindars of Vizianagaram 
became peaceful landlords and the annals of the 
Zamindari lost many of their interesting features. 
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Chapter V 

The Parlakimidi and Tekkali Zamindaris 

( 1769 - 1803 ) 


Parlakimidi ( Kimidi ) : 

The word Parlakimidi is said “to be a corruption 
of the word ‘Pravala Khimundo’, ‘the coral-headed 
and coral-eyed’, which was the name of the last of 
the aboriginal rulers of this tract. He was subdued 
by Callahumber, a son of Kapilendra Deo, of the 
Royal family of Orissa. This prince is said to have 
quitted Cuttack along with his brother’s family in 
consequence of family dissensions and to have taken 

up his residence at Bissum Cuttack then the chief 
town of Jeypore” 1 . 

The Zamindars of Parlakimidi claimed thei r 
descent from the Gajapatis of Orissa. When the 
British acquired the Circars from the Nizam in 1766 
arayana Deo was the Raja. In the treaty between 
the Nizam and the British concluded in 1768 he was 
prominenrly mentioned. “Narraindoo, one of the 
Zamindars of the Gircar of Ghicacole, has lately 
raised disturbances in the Itchapore country, and re¬ 
fused to pay his rents or obedience to the Company; 

the Nabob Ausuph Jah agrees...to write letters not 
only to Narraindoo, but to all the Zamindais in th e 
Circars acquainting them, that they are in future to 
regard the English Company as their sovereign and 
to pay their rents and obedience to the said Com¬ 
ply . without raising any troubles or dis¬ 

turbances” 3 . 
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Narayana Deo was engaged in carrying on anti- 
British activities even before 1766. Col. Forde 
reported in . 759 that he was cutting off supplies to 
the British forces camped in Ganjam. Even after 
the English acquired the Circars from the Nizam, he 
continued to oppose the Company’s authority. In 
1768 the Company determined to ‘reduce’ him and 
ordered Col. Peach who was then in command of a 
Bengal battalion at Masulipatam to proceed against 
him. In May 1768 Col. Peach defeated him a$ 
Jalmoor and compelled Narayana Deo to flee to the 
adjacent Maliah country. To avoid complications 
and further disturbances, his son Gajapati Deo was 
proclaimed Raja but real peace was not restored. 

In January 1769 Narayana Deo resumed depre¬ 
dations occupying Kimidi. They affected the 
Company’s revenues and commerce. He was also 
intriguing with the Marathas in Cuttack against the 
English. But there were dissensions in the Maratha 
camp. So the Afadras authorities decided on stem 
measures. They ordered the Bengal detachment and 
a Madras detachment to march into the Circar. 
With this the Company could subjugate Narayana 
Deo and other disturbers. 

The Madras Government also determined to 
weaken him by weaning away his adherents 3 . Thus 
Goman Isi and Rayagudi Isi, the hill chiefs captured 
by Rama Jogi, were reconciled to the Government 
and they settled with it for their jama 4 . Linga 
Bhupati, Raja of Madugula, was crushed by the 
combined forces of Sita Rama Raju and the Com¬ 
pany 3 . Thus Narayana Deo was weakened. 



Towards the end of 1770 Narayana Deo died. 
His widow and minor son Gajapati Deo appealed 
to Sitarama Raju to help re-instatement. The settle¬ 
ment of 1771 fixed the tribute at Rs. 66,000 with 
Sitarama Raju as security. Thus it was only in 1771 
that Parlakimidi acknowledged the English. Rama 

Jogi died in 1772 and Arzee Beg, a courtier, came 
into prominence. 

Even after this agreement, Kimidi was in 
confusion. Sitarama Raju’s management and inten¬ 
tion of annexation dissatisfied the family of Narayana 
Deo. There was a popular rising particularly of the 
hill people who plundered and threatened Kimidi 6 . 

The Madras Government took vigorous measures. 
The restoration of the country to Gajapati Deo did 
not normalize it. He fell into arrears and defied the 
Company. In January 1774 when ensign Watton 
and his party proceeded to collect revenues, they 
were killed. The Vizagapatam Council immediately 
sequestered the country declaring . him an outlaw 7 . 
He fled and his brother Jagannadha Deo succeeded 
him in February 1775 and he offered to pay Rs. 

80,000 s . The management was entrusted to Arzee 
Beg as the Diwan. 

The domineering Arzee Beg grossly mismanaged 
the country. The Zamindari fell into arrears. In 
1778 when Rumbold ordered the Zamindars to 
Madras to settle their affairs, Arzee Beg proceeded 
as deputy of his master. At the time of settling the 
revenues of the Circar, Rumbold’s Government 
settled the jama of the Zamindari at Rs. 86,000 an 
increase of 6,000 on quinquennial basis 9 . During 
Beg s absence Jagannadha Deo squandered his 

F-17] 
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revenue and defaulted regarding the arrears which 
on 31 December 1778 amounted to Rs. 1,41,867*°. 
The Vizagapatam Council even thought of‘mortgag¬ 
ing or confiscating his estates’”. In addition, he 
began to‘interfere’in the affairs of Zamindari”. 
“Differences, jealousies and reciprocal fears” cropped 
up between Jagannadha Deo and Arzee Beg who 
returned from Madras and the Zamindari was m 
doldrums. So the Vizagapatam Council came to 
“the resolution of taking vigorous measures for the 
recovery of the Company’s debt and accordingly 
agreed that the Detachment of one Company of 
Sepoys and an European officer ordered...to be in 
readiness at Chicacole be immediately detached to 
Kimmedy...” 13 . 

At this juncture, the sepoys at Vizagapatam 
who were orderd to embark for Madras to meet the 
invasion of the Carnatic by Hyder Ali of Mysore 
mutinied on 3 October 1780 14 . Gajapati Deo, the* 

‘dismissed’ Zamindar of Kimidi under surveillance 
at Vizagapatam, dissuaded the ‘commander’ of the 
mutineers, Shake Mahomed and thus rescued the 
Company’s servants”. Impressed by this, the Chief 
p Vizagapatam recommended his reinstatement. In 
November i780 10 at the direction of the Madras 
Government, Crawford and Maxtone, members of the 
Vizagapatam Council proceeded to Kimidi and 
restored him, The Chief and Council reconciled the 
two brothers and Arzee Beg continued as Diwan. 

But this restoration was fruitless. Gaiapati Deo 
Who expressed ‘gratitude’ to the Company and 

promised to “rest satisfied to live upon the Rs. 600 
per month allowance and will pay into the Treasury 
the produce of my country until the previous arrears 
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are cleared off— could no , do In the b 

the Company was indulgent. As he still defaulted 
the Vizagapatam Council decided in December 1781 

to send a military force” ^ to Collect the tribute 

1 hey gave him further time. But in July 1782, when 
the arrears amounted to Rs. 1,97,451^, they resolved 
to order him to Vizagapatam to explain his‘conduct’ 
and assign to the Company a proportionable part of 
t . , Zamindari” 20 . After protracted deliberations 

with the Council severally and collectively, on 26 

July 17b2 Gajapati Deo “delivered a written instru¬ 
ment making over the rent of the Zamindari to his 

brother Jagannadha Deo for two years 5321 

Jagannadha Deo, the ‘renter’ of Kimidi, belied 
t ie hopes of the Chief and Council and ‘-amused 
them with excuses and promises”. So they decided 
to “send a Gentleman in the Civil Service..to take 

such as ™ay appear necessary ” a a Accord 

mgly m March 1783 Jasper Charlton proceeded t 
im!di The deaths of Arzee Beg, a security for 
Jagannadha Deo, on 19 March 1783, complicated 
the matters. The rival factions of the two brothprQ 

blocked him. Jagannadha Deo and Ms L'^on 

exacted money from the villages. He also retired to 
ur a with all his effects. The Company objected 
as the “renter ought not to leave the district 33 At 

this he returned and “promised to abide in future bv 
the advice given to him—. Yet, he was not service- 

a' Wh ° f ucceeded Charlton in January 
1784. Thus during these two years the Company 
collected their revenues thrrm<rl-» ^ ■ 

tives. In June 1784, after the efpiradon o 7 twTye'^ 
sent period and four months before the Circuit Com 
mittee’s report the Zamindari was restored to’ 
Gajapati Deo and Gordon was recalled. 
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Gajapati Deo, after his reinstatement in June 
1784, was submissive. He was dutiful and punctual 
in payments. Jagannadha Deo resided at Vizaga- 

patam on an . allowance of Rs. 600 per month. 
Throughout this period the jama remained at Rs. 

86,000 on the basis of the observations made by the 
Chief and Council 23 . 

From June 1784 to 1789 Gajapati Deo paid the 

kists ‘regularly’ and cleared the arrears as stipulated 
by the Kaul 2 0 . But, during 1790 and 1791 he de¬ 
faulted as famine conditions prevailed in Vizaea- 
patam district. On 31 April 1792 his arrears 
amounted to Rs. 43,000 27 and the old balances stood 
at Rs. 24,675.8.0 2fl . In May 1792 the Chief and 
Council summoned him to Vizagpatam and upon his 
arrival “discharged the greatest part of what was 
due” 29 . The arrears to the Company and his brother 
Jagannadha Deo were still Rs. 5,622 and Rs. 9,000 
respectively 30 . In July 1792 the Madras Govern¬ 
ment increased 32 the allowance of Jagannadha Deo 
to Rs. 1,000 on his representation 32 that he experien¬ 
ced distress due to the hostile attitude of his brother 
towards him and the irregularity on the part of his 
brother in paying the “slender allowance”, and 

on the recommendation 33 of the Chief and Council. 
Even though he “totally liquidated” the old 

balances by May 1793 34 , his arrears began to 
increase “very much...on account of the monthly 

payments to his brother and being also indebted 
Rs. 17,787 to the Company forming the whole 
of a kist due 31 July with part of one due 31 
May... 33 ” So the Chief wrote to him a “peremptory 
requiring him to discharge the demands due in failure 
of which he has been informed that he must instantly 
come to the Chiefship 33 ”. Gajapati Deo complained 



against the increase of his brother’s allowance. But 
being conscientious, by ]5 January 1794 he paid 
Rs. 51,000 of the total of Rs. 67,00G 37 , So the Chief 
and Council did not compel him to proceed to 
Vizagapatam. 

Even though from 1784 to 1793 Gajapati Deo 
was very attentive to the business of his country 
and managed a considerable part under his own 
immediate directions” 38 , from 1794 he began to 
neglect his duties and by April 1794 he was “inde - 
bted for two kists and for advances on account of his 
brother’s allowance making in all about half a lakh 
of Ruppees 3 When the Chief began to press him, 
he wrote a letter 4 ° on 27 May to the Chief and Council 
claiming compensation of Rs. 32,277 for the loss of 
customs from September 1790 to September 1793. 
The Board of Revenue, in their letter dated 24 July 
1794, directed 41 Brown, assistant to Snow, the 
Collector of the Southern division, to investigate it 
and informed the T^ammdar that on Brown 5 s report 
he would be granted due indulgence. But, they 
emphasized that “in the meantime there must be no 
dealy in the payment of the Company’s kists” 42 . 
Between May and August the Chief wrote repeatedly 
to him “who constantly has given assurances that he 
will make speedy payments”. As the third kist was 
due on 30 September besides the arrear of half a lakh 
of rupees, the Chief “ judged it expedient to summon 
him to Vizagapatam that arrangements may be made 
for the purpose of obtaining payment of what is 
due” 48 , Gajapati Deo sent his ‘vackeel’, Varanasi 
Jaggappa, to Vizagapatam to represent that it would 
be inconvenient “if at this period, he were compelled 
to absent himself from his district”, and assured the 
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Chief that much of the balance would be discha¬ 
rged^. In September the Chief finding that nothing 
was done ordered the‘vackeel’to return to impress 
him with the necessity of satisfying the Company’s ■ 
claims immediately. He also sent him a ‘formal 
written summons’ to proceed to Vizagapatam 4 ?. 
But the Council “considering the present state of 
matters m the District which certainly have an 
alarming appearance”, desired the Chief‘to waive 
for the present the insisting upon Gajapati Narayana 

Deo s corning here’, as they felt that “it will be for 

the Company’s interest to temporize with Gajapati 
arayana Deo, . but at the same time, not to relax 
in his endeavours to obtain from him as considerable 
payments as mav be practicable” 40 . On 20 Septe¬ 
mber Varanasi Jaggappa delivered an engagement 
promising payments and assured him of implementa¬ 
tion 4 ?. In this representation he proposed to dis¬ 
charge Rs. 1,00,535 on account of the Company’s 
payments and Jagannadha Deo’s allowance upto' 22 
February 1795 during the period between 22 Septc- 
mber 1 794 and 2 i February 1795 in six instalments, 
V “’J S ' 3 ’ 5 , 00 on 22 September, 10,000 on 7 October, 
Q?’o°n ° n t 22 November, 10,000 on 7 December, 

£ 0 ~ ary 195 and 36 ’ 085 on 22 February 

i/95. He also represented that his master “exerted 

his utmost and secured for that purpose means which 
maybe known to any person whom” the Chief and 
Council might think proper to appoint to examine 
into it. So it was decided to instruct Brown “when 

he shall proceed to Kimrnedy... to enquire into the 

means, which the Vackecl alledges are in his master’s 

power for the performance of his engagements.. ” 4 «. 

"7 n , 26 _S e Ptomber the ‘Vackeel’ paid Rs. 3,500. The 
hief in his letter dated 22 September informed the 
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Zamindar ‘‘I have counted to wait until I see whether 
what is promised to be paid in the next month ful¬ 
filled, and I have directed him (the Vackeel) to return 
to you, that you may confirm what he has engaged 
in your name. As to your claim on account of the 
suspension of customs, it will very shortly be 
enquired into, and what may appear proper will be 
iemitted . Finally he reminded him “your situa¬ 
tion is very critical therefore take great care not to 
displease the Company” 40 . 

Gajapati Deo was unable to be punctual as 
stipulated in the engagement of 20 September 1794 . 
IheChief and Council being pre - occupied with 

Vizianagaram and considering the ‘alarming' situa- 

tiomnihe district did not favour sequestration. 
Ihey felt it to be a measure “very unreasonable and 
likely to be followed with pernicious effects ..for 
should Gajapati Narayana Deo, either openly or 
secretly favour the revolted Poligars the difficulties 
now to be encountered would from such circumstance 
receive a very considerable increase”* 50 . So they 
followed a policy of lenience. Thus, though Kimidi 
was not sequestered in 1794 the events foreshadowed 
the later developments. 

v t0 the Company’s officers at 

Kimidi found it very difficult 10 control the Zamin¬ 
dar, Gazapati Deo. They faced more troubles 
because of the contumacy of the Deo family than the 
Pusapati family. Gajapati Deo who upto the middle 
of 1794 was appreciated by the Chief and Council at 
Vizagapatam, neglected his duties and was irregular 
in payments especially on his brother's allowance 51 
which by June 1796 amounted to Rs. 45,1Q0 52 . 
Michael Keating, the Collector, required 53 Gajapati 
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Deo to fulfil his enaagements at least to some extent 
by selling the paddy and “is desirous of selling for 

the purpose of liquidating his debt to the 

Company 54 , in vain. In March 1797 the Board, 

considering “the large arrears” due from him, 

directed the Collector “that, should he persist in 

withholding the current revenue and fixing early 

periods for the payment of the arrear of pehsion to 

his brother, to place the whole grain under zuft, and 

summon the Zamindar to Chicacole for the purpose 

of bringing him to a settlement and if he does not 

make a satisfactory arrangement for the payment of 

the whole within the current year “to sequester the 

Zamindari and place his person under confine¬ 
ment” 35 . 


Before receiving these instructions, Keating 
proceeded into the Zamindari in the hope of “reco¬ 
vering the Zamindar” and could “secure the current 
revenue” due on 31 March 1797, through bills and 
grain 50 Meanwhile, he was charged with embezzle¬ 
ment of Rs, l,i9,380 s7 and resigned in July 1 797 and 
so the agreement was ineffective 50 . So the Board 
of Revenue instructed Andrew Scott, his successor, 
to make an early and complete arrangement 4 ». In 
October an agreement was made with him subject to 

tonaS P R« V i l ‘ n A n C nn 0rding t0 this the Za «iindar agreed 
to pay Rs. I.. 0,000 per annum until the whole of the 

balance then standing against him “ in the Com¬ 
pany s b °°ks”, 1 . e., Rs. 86,000 per annum, current 

jama, and Rs. 34,0b° per annum on account of the 
old balance and Rs. 7,200 to his brother, Jagann- 
dha Deo. Even though dissatisfied with the ‘impro¬ 
per conduct’of the Zamindar in withholding arre¬ 
ars, which “ the resource h;* „ * s , , 

’ r , . . resou Tces ot his country, and the 

state of his circumstances might enable him at once 
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to pay off and in persisting to retain an armed 
force’*, against the orders of 1 the Government and 
his own remonstrances, the Collector, to preserve 
“the peace of the country”, which he thought would 
be much endangered by coercion ‘‘in the present 
weak state of the military force in the district”, 
recommended it G0 . In November the Board of 
Revenue, while authorizing him to conclude the 
agreement “though not without much reluctance”, 
instructed him to inform the Zamindar that “the 
indispensable condition of this forbearance should 
be the Zamindar’s previous dismission of his armed 
peons, and his appearance... at the Collector’s 
cutcherry with a suitable number of attendants” 61 . 
In December 1793 the Zamindar “having observed 
that conduct which was made the condition of 
forbearance towards him, and having made good the 
kists of the current year according to the arrange¬ 
ment authorized” was permitted to return 62 . 

Despite the ‘very serious warning’ against a 
breach of the engagements, Gajapati Deo persisted 
“in being the instrument of his own ruin”. Added 
to the failure in fulfilling the financial concessions, 
he showed ‘a most glaring disrespect’ to the Collector 
in ‘omitting’ to reply to two of his letters demanding 
urgent payment of the kists, and to the third letter 
he generally represented his incapacity intimating 
that he “procurred the Company’s money in the 
country which should be sent down” without regrett¬ 
ing for his silence. So Scott summoned him and 
requested the Board of Revenue in his letter dated 
17 February 1798 to permit him “to call upon ihe 
commanding officer of the District to take measures 
for enforcing his attendance” 63 . The Government 



In their letter dated 1 March observing that “the 
lenity, which had been hitherto shown him, instead 
of reclaiming him to a sense of his duty appeared to 
have confirmed his opposition to the Company’s 
authority” and that “under such circumstances any 

further delay was unnecessary” allowed him to do 

so 64 . Accordingly, a force was assembled under 
Lieutenant Colonel Muat. The Board of Revenue 

also directed the-Collector “to admit of no com¬ 
promise with this refractory Zamindar but to insist 
upon his obeying the summons for his appearance at 
Chicacole with his ordinary number of attendants”, 
•and as “he had compelled Government to assemble a. 
large force at considerable expense and “incon¬ 
venience”, to make “an adjustment of his Balance 
more proportionate to the means which he possessed 
to discharge them”. Gajapati Deo was disobedient 
during the whole of March and Scott adopted “such 
measures as might assist” the operations in warning 
the inhabitants not to resist the Government or join 
t e Zamindar, and in obtaining information regard- 
mg the state of the forts or posts of strength'"'. 
Towards the end of March the Zamindar arrived at 
Chicacole under faith of the promise of the Collector 

of 24 March which was .that “if he repaired thither 

and engaged to comply with whatever Government 

might require he (the Collector) would in that case 

request of Colonel Muat not to proceed until the 
determination of Government was known” 0 On 
hearing this, the Government desired him to “los/» 
no time in comping a final arrangement with the 
Zamindar for the payment of his arrears, for the dis¬ 
charge of his current kists and for a reimbursement 
ot the expenses incurred by the detachment under... 
Muat , to take steps for reducing the Zamindar’s 



force and destroy “whatever strongholds there 
might be in the Zamindari or clearing roads through 
s uch parts of the country as would make the march 
°, Troops more easy” 67 . Scott’s negotiations for the 
clearance of some of the arrears failed as Gajapati 
eo neither replied to his letter nor obeyed the order 
to be present at Chicacole along with his renters and 
accounts 6 8 . So in May 1797 the Zamindar, his son 
urushottama Narrain Deo and relation Dooga Raiu 
were confined at Chicacole, Then Scott tried to rent 
out the Zamindari to petty renters in vain. Then 

ment” * t °« 1 ? ep ** ^ nder “ Au ™anee manage¬ 

ment as before if more favourable offers could not 

be attained from the inhabitants” 6 s. Gaianati Dm 

was urged to pay the balance™. In November he 

represented to Scott that if he were reinstated he 

would pay Rs. 50,000 immediately for bis Zamindari 

^ l^nnr t6rS Wh ° W ° Uld be answera ble for 
s. 1,20,000 per annum, including the current iama 

until the arrears were discharged™, Meanwhile the 
confinement provoked an upsurge in Kimidi. 
Writing on 27 January 1799 Scott reported: “It is no 
longer the inroads of the hill people for the sake of 
plunder that are to be guarded against but consi¬ 
derable bodies of armed men, who burn and destroy 

^ ^ g °-” and <»» 2 February 

the disturbances m the Kimedy country have now 

risen to so great a height, that I have scarcely a 

hope left of any revenue being collected, or any 

VI lages or grain being saved from destruction s, 72 

By February the insurrection developed as an alarm! 
mg revolt. The Collector, with a view to obtaining 

“a more perfect information of the country and to 

restore tranquillity’’ removed the internees to 
asulipatam 73 . This worsened the situation. By 
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March the insurrection spread into the Tekkali 
Zhmindari and the Haveli also “without any means 
of checking the progress of the Bandit” and the 
renters and inhabitants fled, excepting some of the 
lower class of the people “who were as busy in 
plundering and destroying as the insurgents them¬ 
selves” 74 . To prevent the total loss of the revenues, 
and destruction of the grain stored at Calingapatam 
“which had been already threatened” and to 
suppress the insurrection the Government sent 
military aid 75 . In April a Proclamation was 
published in the “Vizagapatam District” requiring 
the.people to obey and warning them that “a large 
forcfe has been appointed to crush this daring and 
unwarrantable rebellion and assure them that such 
rebels as may be taken in arms against the...Govern¬ 
ment will be sent on board a vessel to be kept in 
readiness there for the purpose of transporting them 
to Trincomallee” 76 . 


Besides all this, in March, Jagannadha Deo left 
Chicacole without permission, entered Kimidi and 

“usurped the name and authority of Zamindar, seized 
the revenue, alienated lands to some inhabitants, 
remitted the revenue usually paid to the Gircar by 
others” and gathered a large following 77 . He 
represented to the Collector justifying himself and 
requested him to re-instate. He continued to ravage 
the Zamindan. In April the insurgents attacked the 
detachment which advanced to the borders of the 
Kimidi ‘district 5 and Jagannadha Deo “appeared 
avdwedlfat the head of the rebellion 75 ”. As the 
Collector reported... “the Company’s authority only 
obtains where a military force is employed...” Find¬ 
ing the position very critical, to soothe the bissayes 



(hill chiefs), divide rebels and restore tranquillity, 
the Government allowed Dooga Raju and the son of 
Gajapati Dso in IVIay to proceed to Ghicacole under 
escort 79 . They also increased their force at Chica- 
cole and Golonel Vigor proceeded to Vizagapatam 
to command the troops “with full powers to take such 
measures as he might judge necessary for the suppre - 
ssion of Kimmedy insurrection ®o»>. Meanwhile the 
Collector tried to detach the rebels from Jagannatha 

Deo, who "puts very little confidence in the inhabit¬ 
ants of the lower Kimmedy country® Jagannatha 

Deo seized a Company’s officer (Captain Youngs ton), 
“who happened to be travelling peaceably along the 
nad and kept him under restraint under pretence of 
keeping him till the release of Gajapati Deo”. He 
also promised to the Hill people considerable alien¬ 
ations from the low lands of Kimidi 8 2 . 

But Jagannatha Deo was unsuccessful in his 
efforts as many mocassadars and hill chiefs deserted 
him since the arrival of Colonel Vigor with Puru- 
shottama Deo and Dooga Raju. Dooga Raju’s popular" 
ity produced good effects. He assisted Colonel Vigor-in 
dispersing the insurgents. He released Gajapati Deo’s 
family 1 here were large defections among Jagan» 
natha Deo’s party. Dooga Raju imprisoned Letche- 
manarsoo Patrudu, one of the trusted followers of 
Jagannatha Deo and sent him to the Presidency for 
transportation. All rebels retired to their places in 
the second range of mountains®®. In July a procla¬ 
mation was published throughout the district “offe¬ 
ring a reward of Rs. 10,000 to any person or persons 
who shall seize and deliver up,..Jagannatha Deo, to 
any of the Company’s Collectors, or to any Comp¬ 
any s officer Commanding a Garrison or detachment, 
so that his person may be secured; and if any of the 



Zamindars, renters or other persons subjected to the 
Company s authority, shall after the circulation o^ 
this proclamation, either harbour or conceal Jagan- 
natha Deo in their respective countries or villages, 
or atford him any assistance, the persons who may be 
found to have acted in this manner will be considered 
part taken of his guilt, and render themselves liable 
to the heavy displeasure of Government 84 ^’. By 7 
June tranquillity was restored in the interior 85 . 

From 21 December 1799, when the Collector 
published a proclamation 86 announcing the resolu¬ 
tions of the Government regarding the “future 
management of the Zarriindari and the conduct to be 
observed towards the Zamindar and his family” to 4 
February 1802, the date of the death of Gajapati Deo 
who was declared “to have forfeited his Zamindari 
for ever”, the Zamindari was under the Company. 
Dooga Raju, a relation of the family and interested 
in its welfare, managed it. During this period the 
family of Dooga Raju and Purushottama Deo, who 
was promised that “the Zamindari would be restored 
to him so soon as the necessary arrangements for its 
future tranquillity were completed and the liquida¬ 
tion of the Company’s balances secured” resided at 
Chicacole. The Government sanctioned first ten 
percent of revenue and from March 1800 increased 
it to Rs. 1,100 for the Zamindar’s family, Purushot¬ 
tama Deo and Dooga Raju. The Company’s officers 
worked towards “establishing the supremacy of the 
Company’s authority in the District, to the expe¬ 
diency of forming settlements with the Bissoyee 
providing for their holding their cowles from Govern¬ 
ment to destroying the fastness and strongholds in the 
low country, clearing the passess and garrisoning the 
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Hill Forts with the Military of the Comnanv”^ j> v 
1802 they could fulffl i, ^death of 

Gajapati Deo, who was permitted in May 1800 to 
return to Ghicacole and reside with his family on the 

srou^adst aUO p ° f ?° ga RajU baSCd ° n h ™ an itarian 

% . \ ^ urus h°ttama Deo was reinstated as 

r m f F o e , b ^ Uary 18 ° 2 ’ aCCOrdin S to' the pro- 
clamation of 2.1 December 1799, "until the perma¬ 
nent jummah should be fixed® 9 ”. 

In 1803 the Permanent Settlement was concluded 

with Purushottama Deo. The Zt mind ari was 
entirely restored to him at a russud jama. A jama 
of Rs 70,000 was fixed for the first ten years and 
thereafter Rs. 80,000. The payments of the hill 
chiefs were separated from it, as their possessions 

were exempted’ from dependence on Kimidi, by 
t e proclamation of the Government published in 
January 1800, and their payments were to be deter¬ 
mined later. Dooga Raju was allowed to continue 
as the ‘manager’ 90 . 

, J a S anna tha Deo, who fled to Ganjam, joined 
th= rising there (1800-5). When the . Collector of 
anjam, Snodgrass, tried to capture him he “had 
withdrawn to a village in the Maharatta country”, 
cut he was captured in 1304. Early in 1803 Kimidi 
was transferred to Ganjam. 

Tekkali 

. , 1 ? e onl y Zamindari in the Vizagapatam dist¬ 
rict that never came under the influence of Vizia- 
nagaram was Tekkali. It was “entirely reduced 
serving and necessarily, under complete subjec¬ 
tion to the Company’s government. Its ruler 
was Jagannadha Jagga Deo. He was a “descen- 



dant of the royal family of Orissa, but more imme¬ 
diately branching from that of Kimedy” 93 . The 
revenue of Tekkali “is very unequal, the country 
being without rivers lying high, and depending 
entirely upon the rains, it amounts on an average to 
Rs. 63,663-4-9 from which he disburses his jamma- 
bundy Rs. 20,000” 93 . 

From : 769 to 1774 Jagga Deo with great difficulty 
paid the jama and by the beginnings of 1775 only a 
“small” arrear remained. But in 1775 there was 
‘uncommon drought’ in the Circar 04 . Like other 
Zamindars, he was also irregular in his payments 
and his arrears by June 1779 amounted Rs. 39,076 05 * 
In November the Chief Davidson, on receiving intel¬ 
ligence from the Zamindar “of a failure of the 
expected rains and a bad prospect of crop this year’’, 
came to the resolution of sending a member of the 
Council “to examine into its real state” 0 6 . Charles 
Maxtone was deputed on 29 November 1779. He 
‘delivered’ his report on 6 January 1780. He descri¬ 
bed the distressed condition and remarked “that the 
representation delivered in by Jugga Deo to the 
Board is true in every respect and not at all an 
exaggeration” 9 7 . So the Zamindar was not pressed. 

On 1 July 1780, Casamajor, the Chief, attribu¬ 
ting “the large arrears due from the Teckally Rajah 
upwards of three years Jummabundy”to the “situa¬ 
tion of that District, the Indolence and want of 
management as well as the bad government, of the 
Rajah” proposed to order “a Tassaldar attended by 
two Guards of sepoys,..with a letter... addressed to 
the Rajah to pay the amount of Collections made in 
his country” to him “reserving to himself such a 
proportion only as will decently maintain him, and 
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that he must consider the Resolutions now taken 
with regard to him, as orders that must be attended 
to” 9 s . At this, Jagga Deo, in his letter of 25 October, 
promised to pay Rs. 30,000 within four months, i. e., 
before March 178i 96 . The Board convinced ‘on 
account of the known poverty of the Tekkali country, 
that the Engagements of that Zamindar... are much 
as can be expected from him” accepted his propo¬ 
sals 100 . 

Jagga. Deo could pay only Rs. 28,900 of 
Rs. °0,000 101 and by May 1781 his total arrears 
amounted to Rs. 75,427. He was summoned to 
Vizagapatam and on 26 June 1781 an agreement 
was reached. This included all the arrears and was 
drawn out upto 1783, when his kaul was to expire. 
It amounted to Rs. 1,00,845. Of this he promised 
to pay Rs. 5,100 on 25 July 1781 and the remaining 
amount of Rs.95,745 in three years , the whole amount 
to be cleared off by 28 February 1784. He further pro¬ 
mised “to mortgage the crop” of his Zamindari 
“every year without appropriating it to any 
otherwise as security” to his arrears 103 . 

Jagga Deo paid Rs. 22,000 instead of Rs. 37,100 
and on 9 August 178. the arrears were Rs. 52,276 l ° 3 . 
So in August 1782 the Chief and Council sent “a 
Tasaldar to the Teckally District deeming it on a 
consideration of circumstances a necessary measure 
while the crop is upon the ground for securing the 
Revenues” 104 . In November 1782 Jagga Deo sub¬ 
mitted a ‘Representation’ 105 to the Chief of Vizaga¬ 
patam which ran as follows : “This year we have had 
no rains and the Inhabitants are reduced to poverty 
by non-produce, and unless you protect me I am not 
able to support myself nor my Inhabitants, I do not 



request you to suffer me to keep off from paying this 
years kists which I shall take means to borrow or 
otherwise and discharge it, but I request you will 
have patience for the balance...” He also requested 
the Chief to issue out an order that I may receive 
the usual customs and duties in my port 100 from 
every merchant” 107 . The Board considered it along 
with the report of the Tasildar which supported the 
Zamindar, felt that his claims were ‘just and 
reasonable’. They ordered “that all persons with¬ 
out distinction shall account with the Zamindar for 
the Customary duties” 108 . 

In June 1783 Jagga Deo proceeded to Puri 
Jagannadham despite the Chief’s objection. At this 
the Vizagapatam Council wrote “in strong terms to 
make him sensible of his disrespect to Govern¬ 
ment” 100 . In October they dispatched “a Tasildar 
to Tekicali to secure the Grain upon the Ground as 
the only measure to oblige the Rajah to pay the sum 
specified in his letters to the Chief ’ 110 . By Novem¬ 
ber 1783 Jagga Deo “nearly discharged the current 

tribute and the Vizagapatam Council recalled the 
‘Tasildar’ 111 . 

Thus during this period the Company was lenient 
to Tekkali. Even though they pressed him for 
arrears, they Understood the poverty Of the country, 
and “received so much as it afforded and permitted 5 
the rest to remain as Balance’’ 112 . 

Even In 1784 conditions in Tekkali were not 
favourable. In the Words of Jagga Deo, “for want 
of Crops list year in my district, part of the farmers 
from the district went away. Those that are remain¬ 
ing afe too much in a distressed condition and toy self 



being unable to make advances for the present years 
cultivation. Therefore even this years cultivation 
become less and suffered” 113 . So he lagged behind 
and by September 1784 he was in arrears “for the 
payment of the present years jummabundy and also 
part of the balance” of the previous year. When 
the Chief pressed him ‘hard’, he, in his letter dated 
4 October 1784 proposed to pay “this year on acco¬ 
unt of the present years Jummabundy and of the 
Balance Rs. 24,000 within (Macarasancartry) about 
the middle of January at the following payments, 
viz., Rs: 6,000 on 28 October, another Rs. 6,000 on 
13 November 1784 and Rs. 12,000 in January 
1785” 114 , The Board being ‘sensible’that the cir¬ 
cumstances represented by him “in excuse for his 
being in arrears are well founded” and that the 
proposal fC he makes is as much as his country can 
enable him to offer, with an expectation of fulfilling 
his promise” decided to rely on the ‘Raja’ 115 . 

In 1784 the Committee of Circuit in its ‘Report’ 
observed that the ‘jumabundy’ of Tekkali may be 
increased from Rs. 20,000 to Rs. 30,905 by reducing 
the military charges 116 . As the Chief & Council 
did not favour an increase, the jama remained at 
Rs. 20,000 till 1797 when the Zamindari was con¬ 
verted into Haveli 117 as the family was extinct. 

By August 1785 with ‘difficulty’ Jagga Deo paid 
“current tribute’ 118 and on 26 September paid the 
sum of Rs. 10,000 towards the old balance 119 . But 
the balance due from him on account of old arrears 
on 18 August 1786 amounted to Rs. 42,591. The 
Board of Revenue in their letter to Vizagapatam 
dated 13 August directed the Chief and Council to 
acquaint them “how this balance has been accurnu- 



lated and what steps have been taken to obtain the 
balances from him” 12 °. The Chief and Council in 
their letter 121 dated 2 October replied that the 
balance “had considerable increase” in 1779 and 1780 
The Raja promised in 1781 to pay, besides his curl 
rent tribute, Rs. 12,0C0 annually to clear arrears* 
but “has never since been able to fulfil that engage- 

ment In 1782 a ‘droughty season’impoverished him 

and his representation was recommended to the Presi¬ 
dent & Council in December 1782. Since then he paid 
Rs. lO OOTin the old balance, The Chief and 
Council added “from the peculiar circumstances of 
his country with no rivers, and the “Expences 

incident to a numerous family, tho’ regulated by an 

M 3rkS hiS P° vcrt y’ there is 
little hope of his being able to liquidate his old bal¬ 
ance for a considerable length of time”. The Board 
of Revenue on 26 October expressed their “anxiety 
to effect a speedy and large reduction of the heavy 
outstanding debts of this nature” 122 and sutrees- 

ted to “avail of any favourable seasons or circum¬ 
stances that might offer”. 

In 1787 Jagannadha Jagga Deo died. His son 

fuZ!-/H h 3 ^ DC ° 5 a b ° y ° f about 11 years, 

succeeded him. To manage the Zamindari during 

anc * G° un cil appointed 

di^an P ? ri ’ Wh ° mthe late Raja appointed 
diwan just previous to’ his death. The Raia’s 

vill ’ wished to manage, was granted some 
diwan ShC beC£me a S ° UrCC of tr °uble to the 


fter becoming diwan, Venkatapati Naidu let 
•ii P rmci P a l part” of the Zamindari to Cunna- 

P y Ramavadanlul24 > a ricl i and influential person. 



for two years at the yearly rent of Rs. 36,COO. By 
July 1787 Venkatapati Naidu fell in arrears for two 
kists. The Chief wrote to him ‘repeatedly’ “reminding 
him of his arrears” and called upon him “for an 
account of his management since his appointment” 
to judge the causes of deficiency. Meanwhile, the 
Council called upon V amavadanlu “to discharge the 
kists which are become due according to the Cowle 
granted to him by Venkatapati Naidu”. 

In December 1788 dowager Rani, who ‘very soon’ 
after the appointment of Venkatapati Naidu began 
to interfere, failed to get assistance from Gajapati 
Deo, her half brother and from Jagannadha Deo, her 
full brother, and conspired to murder the diwan. 
She with the help of her friends, “Bagawanoo and 
Buxy” sirdars and a deposed sirdar, ‘Santosa Row’, 
employed people ‘to betray’ him “while carelessly at 
house at night or while returning from the B ajah’s 
house”. But this failed as it was “discovered intime 
by the good offices 13 5 ” of Gajapati Deo, of Kimidi. 
In his letter dated 23 December 1788, Venkatapati 
Naidu after informing the incident, 12G requested 
the Chief to “favour” him “with twenty sepoys in 
addition to what are here”. So the Chief sent a 
“Jemidars guard to Tekkali for the protection of the 
diwan”. He in his reply to Venkatapati Naidu on 
27 December directed him to “make the Rajah’s 
mother a prisoner and that the produce of the villages 
under her, which enables her to form such horrid 
schemes, be kept from her direction, but that a certa¬ 
in proportion be allowed for her maintenance and 
cloaths and the surplus must be reserved for the 
Rajah hereafter taking care to keep Regular accounts 
of the receipts and disbursements for inspection when 
called for”. Before this letter reached Venkatapati 
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Naidu, the ‘woman’, on 27 December, went to bis 
house with the Raja, abused him “with great deal of 
bad words and forcibly carried away Santosa 
Row, “by pushing away the sepoys who kept him 
Guard”. She carried the Raja and Santosa Row 
into the neighbouring ‘JBommallie’ district 127 . The 
Ghief in his letter dated 30 December disapproved 
his action “in suffering the woman to force away the 
Sirdar from the Sepoys ' and cautioned him “if you 
behave so timidly it is impossible for things to go 
Right". He also informed him that “the Board have 
determined that a sufficient Guard shall be immedi¬ 
ately sent to bring the woman back to Teckally as 
also Santosa Row .." 128 . 

Thereafter, the dowager, with “a view of using 
her influence” to get the management went to 
Vizagapatam. But the Ghief and Council, thinking 
“her residence on the spot, might impede the Diwan 
in the execution of his duty’’ resolved “not to ]et 
her return”. They fixed Kasimkota as her residence 
under “some kind of restraint”. She remained there 
quietly for about fourmonths. Then at the repeated 
“solicitations” of her son, and her “promises of not 
again interfering with his management” the diwan 
interceded with the Chief & Council on her behalf* 

and she was set at liberty 129 . 

Soon after this second indulgence, she comp¬ 
lained agamst him and “sent a tom tom round 
giving notice she was to have the management of the 
country, and that no order of the diwan was to be 
Obeyed”. The Chief and Council ordered him to 
Vizagapatam to inquire into his conduct: When 
nothing appeared against him, he was ordered to 
resume his office, but the old woman did not give 



up the management. So he did not proceed to 
Tekkali. In 1790 the Chief and Council renewed his 
Kaul for four years on the condition that he was to 
pay yearly Rs. 24,000. This secured to them 
the regular payment of their jama of Rs. 20,000 as 
well as Rs. 4000 of a former balance of Rs.30,000. 
<£ The country having at this time every appearance 
of an approaching famine, from the small quantity 
of rain that had fallen”, he was not anxious 
about his situation a s Diwan, “ especially as 
he and the Raja’s mother could not agree’’. So, he 

did not complain, when he found he could not 
resume his authority 130 . 

When Venkatapati Naidu was unwilling to rent 
the country, offer was made to Ramavadanlu H e 
and his relative Venkatavadanlu rented most of the 

Zamindari for four yeats from 27 February 1790 to 

27 July 1794- on the same terms as in the kaul of 
Venkatapati Naidu, The Chief and Council agreed 
to lend them “their support and protection” on the 
condition that “they are responsible for whatever 

additional jumma may be added to the Company’s 
cowle”. 

Even though the country suffered from the "long 
and severe famine”, 131 ^ more than two years in 
1790 and 1791, Ramavadanlu regularly paid the 

jama. In January 1792 the balance of the current 
jama was Rs 6,667 and the old balance Rs. 15,690 132 . 
He agreed to discharge it at Rs. 4,000 per annum. 

tit the failure of crops prevented payment of previous 
instalment. So it was proposed to liquidate the sum 

° f" s ' <in the present year’ in four instalments 

o Rs. 2,000 each on 30 June, 31 July, 31 August and 
15 September 1792. The Chief and council accepted 
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this as R arnavadanlu who is sccuritv r rtP %» 

rharcr/a /-»r *l,_ “T i ,, , , Purity tor the dlS- 

Offe^m be Jd C e US ,hat ,hiS 

r!ct Jndtr H G rTr R ?°™ ° f ,he Viza R a Patam Dist- 
on TektH 7 ■ I 7 ” 2 " 4 ’ the Chirf observed 

years or aie Tk ’i 5 = “ Thc Ra J ah is “ bo « 16 
years of age and his affairs are principally managed 

t o y t h: m c a ompa a nt°’ " ^ **“ 

and 1793 Th» > , . UI uie year 1 ;y2 

‘ The oId ba ^nce is reduced to Rs. 15 690” 

las. Zl?s e .tte in mil aVing b ““ defici “‘ during the two 

last years-the misery and distress have been ve™ 

great throughout t h e district u y 

have naturally precluded of • ilCSC causes 
bundy for ti/present”. ““ mCreaSe of J amma ‘ 

dated**«Tune from 9 S ^ received a letter 

enclosing aS f f?’ Resident at Ganjam, 

sen ,i n “7h * P r fr ° m the Ra J a of ‘Turlah’ repre- 

g that on 29 A Pnl at night a number of tekLli 
peons sent by the IVklraii a ~ , ot leJi * a b 

house of an Eminent’b d ° Wager plundered the 

inhisZamindari a an ^ an namec l Jagannayakulu 
ms Ziammdari and requested him to “grant redress’* 

a let,eriso *“ « b ' ^of 

pref“a\^ f , admi,,ing **“ c °”P> a ints, 
Rajah’V ** 

another and as the T ?l- ver Y enimical to one 
are remlikabt forlhe r or H 3 ,”* 8 °l b °* h dist ™<* 

Chief felt that “it will „ pr ' dator V disposition” the 
to ascertain what he losses by plunder may be Tnd 
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whose people are the aggressors”. So the Chief 
wrote to both enjoining them “under pain of the 
Company’s severe displeasure not to suffer their 
people to interfere with or molest one another 137 ”. 

In October 1792 Snodgrass considering the fact 
that “the roberry however having been considerable 
and the ruin of an individual, who produces Evide¬ 
nces 138 strongly criminatory of the Teckally Raja’s 
mother” again requested the Chief to reconsider 
the matter. He ordered two principal witnesses 
Deenabandu and Damodarudu, who gave written 
declarations ‘before him’, to proceed to Vizagapatam 
for ‘further examination’ 139 entrusting the former 
with a letter from him. 


They did not reach Vizagapatam as the former 
was “seduced or terrified from the execution of his 
duty” and the latter was “deprived of his liberty” 
by the Tekkali Zamindar. So Snodgrass, “to pre¬ 
clude the repetition of such contumacy on the part 
of the Zamindar” dispatched in March 1793, the 
Original complaint and the “two depositions” of the 
witnesses with an escort 140 . The Board considering 
the letter required the Raja of Tekkali “to send his 
mother to the Chiefship immediately, in order that 
an inquiry may take place relative to the Robbery 
said to be committed in the Turlah Zamindari 
by her instructions” 141 . 

The Zamindar, while preferring a complaint 
“similar to the one exhibited by the Turlah Zamin¬ 
dar”, acquainted the Chief “that he was himself 
ready to proceed to Vizagapatam but that his mother 
was too infirm to undertake a journey of this kind at 
present” 142 . “As the refusal of the Teckally Raja’s 



mother to repair to the Chiefship” appeared to the 
Board “an evasion of the orders of the Chief and 
Council and as her influence in the Country seems to 
impede the business of the management, and to give 
a cover to different abuses” they decided that “she 
be obliged by force if no other means can prove 
efficacious to repair thither”. They also decided to 
summon the Raja and his diwan “to attend at the 
same time" 143 . 

To these ‘commands', the Raja in c his letter 
dated 22 August 1793 expressed his inability to travel 
as he was in distress for his ‘daily subsistance and 
even for want of expenses’ since the “three years 
famine”. So in October the mother, son and diwan 
were escorted to Vizagapatam. 

According to the orders of the Board of Revenue 
dated 9 January 1794 144 , the Chief and Council in 
their letter of 24 January 145 directed Atkinson, assis¬ 
tant to Arthur William Gregory, Collector in the 
Northern Division, to investigate the “different 
subjects” of Tekkali with the assistance of the diwan. 
He started his work in February 140 and submitted 
his report on 28 March 147 . 

Regarding robbery, his report “clearly esta¬ 
blished, that the House of the Turlah Banian was 
plundered” but did not prove that “the plunderers 
were all Teckally people, and that they were sent on 
this service by the Raja of Teckally’s mother”. So 
Rs. 2,500 was fixed 148 as “ample compensation” for 
the ‘Turlah Banian’ to be discharged by the Chief 
and Council from the first surplus revenue of the 
Zamindari after providing for the monthly allowance 
to the Zamindar and the charge incurred in bringing 
the dowager to Vizagapatam” 149 . 



Regarding dowager’s interference, Atkinson, 
stating that “her interference has been to the utmost 
extent, having taken the entire management into her 
own hands, in contempt of the Company’s authority, 
the Chief and Council having appointed Venkatapati 
Naidu, Diwan to the Zamindari during the minority 
of her son and “as her interference in the manage¬ 
ment of the country has been a cause of reducing it to 
its present low state” submitted “for consideration, 
the propriety of immediately putting the country 
under the management of a careful person, or letting 
it out for three or five years, at the expiration of 
which time, the young Rajah will be of a sufficient 
age, to take upon himself the management”. Consi¬ 
dering this and the fact that “the Diwan Venkata¬ 
pati Naidoo is from his advanced time of life and 
other causes unequal to such a charge”, the Chief 
and Council recommended 150 that “Ramavadanloo 
who is on every account the most fit person, be 
invested with the entire management of the Zamin¬ 
dari, during the Raja’s minority which will cease in 
three years”. Their choice fell on Ramavadanlu, 
because “it had been established that he supported 
the Zamindari during periods when very little could 
be had from it 1 **, because it was known that he had 
paid the jama regularly “and occasionally some 
proportions of the old arrears” 152 “notwithstand¬ 
ing the heavy losses he must have sustained during 
the three years of famine”. He was esteemed by the 
natives “to whom he always did the most ample 
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justice . 

In their letter of 8 July, the Board of Revenue 
disapproved this on the ground that “he was 
concerned in loans with individuals and engaged in 
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various other transactions of a private and 
merchantile nature” and that a man with “consi¬ 
derable Rents in the Havelly and in different parts 
of the Vizianagaram Zamindari, besides extensive 
private concerns according to his own declaration, 
was a very improper selection for discharging the 
duties of Manager of the Zamindari of a minor” 1 ® 3 . 
They preferred some other person of “character and 
responsibility”. On this the Chief and Council 

selected Ramanapati Naidu, Venkatapati Naidu’s 
brother and “instructed him with the management 5 ’ 
until the Board of Revenue’s approval 154 . In their 
letter dated 7 October, the Board of Revenue con¬ 
firmed this 165 . They fixed the allowance of the 
minor and his family at Rs, 5,000 per annum in equal 
monthly instalments. On 20 October the Vizaga- 
patam Board informed him of this decision 16 *. 
Accordingly he was asked “to take all possible means 
to extend the cultivation, to attend carefully to the 

regular discharge of the Company’s jutnma” of 
Rs. 20,000 and Rs. 4,000 “in part of the old balance 
every year”, not to misappropriate to the ‘use 5 of the 
Zamindaryand leave the‘surplus revenue* untouched 
pending the directions of the Board of Revenue. He 
was also directed to list out debts and “to take care 
that no part of the revenue of the Zamindari be 
appropriated to the discharge of such debts without 
express orders for the purpose”. The diwan 
requested 187 the Chief and Council to allow the Raja 
and his mother to return to Tekkali, feeling that 
“they cannot live at Vizagapatam upon the 
allowance proposed for them” and that “if they 
were detained here, the ignorant people in the 
Zamindari will suppose that he is the cause of it, 
which will much impede him in the management of 



the public business, and may eventually endanger 
his life in that country...” The Board of Revenue 158 
while refusing permission to the ‘Mother’ to return 
did not object to the return of the 19 year old Raja. 

From 1794 the Zamindar Ramakrishna Jagga 
Deo of Tekkali being a minor, Ramanapati Naidu 
managed it for the Company. In August 1796, 
being of age he solicited the Government to install 
him 159 . In January 1797 the Government decided 
to allow him to succeed and granted him kaul pro¬ 
viding for the administration and ‘joint security’ of 
Ramanapati Naidu. To prevent the possible effects 
of Ramavadanlu’s counsel who used to advance large 
amounts to the young Zamindar and influence him, 
the Zamindar was ‘interdicted from residing’ at 
Chicacole. He was asked to pay Rs. 20,000 towards 
‘current jumma’for Fasli 1206 and Rs. 10,000 per 
annum in liquidation of old balance 160 . The 
dowager who was ordered to reside at Vizagapatam, 
because of her intrigues in 1794, on the ‘prayers’ of 
her son and manager representing the ‘declining 
state of her health and after their execution of 

bonds for her good conduct, was permitted to 
return 161 . 

During the year 1797, because of the misunder¬ 
standing between the Zamindar and his manager, 
confusion prevailed. Of the Rs. 30,000 only 
Rs 13,'..05 was paid. As Ramanapati Naidu “was 
held strictly responsible” according to his enage- 
ments for the payment of ‘full revenue’, the Govern¬ 
ment threatened him with confinement and attache- 
ment of his property “wherever to be found” 162 . 
The young Zamindar, who disliked his supremacy, 
offered” for paying off the balance due on account 
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of last year, provided he were to be put in complete 
possession of the district”. Considering it “prefe¬ 
rable to continuing the security of Ramanapati 
Naidu, whose conduct in not immediately rendering 
amounts of his management appeared reprehensible” 
the Government expressed its willingness to deliver 
the country “if the renters of any number of villages 
equal to the amount of the Company’s current jamma 
and old balances (Rs. 30,OlO) would bind themse¬ 
lves with the Zamindar’s concurrence to pay their 
kists direct into the Collector’s treasury (holding 
him also responsible)”. Further the Government 
considering the fact that “if the balance due was to 
be made good from the current resources of the 
country, would only entail distress on the Zamindar 
and be productive of certain future loss of revenue 
to the Company” decided to realize the balance of 
last year from Ramanapati Naidu “who was clearly 
answerable and it appeared had made sufficient 
collections to pay” 103 . In September 1797 the 
Zamindar produced the securities and the Board of 
Revenue transmitted “for the guidance of the Collec¬ 
tor in the Cabooliat to be taken from Ramakrishna 
Jagga Deo draft of the Cowle which... should be 
granted to him for this and the following year” 104 . 

The Government after receiving his Cabooliat in 

October 1797 transmitted a kaul ‘duly executed’ to 
the Collector in November 1797. Meanwhile, the 

young Zamindar unfortunately died. As the securities 
had the charge of the whole country and punctually 
paid, they were continued in their respective 
farms 165 . 


On the death of the Zamindar, Harekrishna 
Jagga Deo, a relative preferred a claim, but “it 
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having been established that he is an illegitimate 

son of the father of the last incumbent, his pretensions 

were deemed inadmissible, and as no other legal 

claimant has appeared”, the Zamindari was esche¬ 
ated 106 . 

In August 1799 the Collector proposed allowa¬ 
nces for the dowager and also for Harekrishna Jagga 
Deo ‘natural’ brother of Ramakrishna Jagga Deo 
and the Government in September sanctioned Rs. 150 
monthly to each. But before these orders reached 
Chlcacole, Harekrishna died leaving only the 
dowager 167 . 


Early in 1803 the Tekkali baveli was transferred 
to Ganjam. 
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Chapter VI 

Active Sab-Feudatory Zammdaris 

Palakonda: 

Palkonda (Palakonda) lies on the noith - east of 
the district, adjoining Ganjam and is wateredby the 
perennial Nagavali and its tributary the Suvarna- 
mukhi. It consists of two widely differing parts; 
namely, the plain, nearly one half of which is paddy- 
fields and the Agency, in the northern low hills with 
the maximum height of 3,000 feet, covering an area 
of 160 square miles with less cultivation 1 . 

Palakonda was an ancient Zamindari with an 
eventful history. Visvambhara Deo I, Raja of Jey- 
pore from 1672 to 1676 2 , granted it to the son of one 
Donaita (Donoydoo) 3 a Khond or Jatapu 4 , with the 
title of Narendra Raidoo. One of his descendants 
was Veera Bahu Vijayarama Narendra Raidoo 5 . 
After his death his grandson, Dharma Raja Narre- 
ndra Raidoo succeeded him From his time to 1746 
the family paid Rs. 12,000 yearly to the ‘Nabob’of 
Chicacole. In 1747 when Bahrulla Khan, the ‘Nabob’ 
and Pedda Vijayarama Raju ‘disputed’, Palakonda 
acted ‘infavour’ of the former. Pedda Vijayarama 
Raju defeated Bahrulla Khan, and Palakonda became 
his tributary 6 . Upto 1755 Palakonda paid 
Rs. 18,. 00 as ‘tribute’. In 1755 it was raised to thirty 
thousand and continued for twenty three years. After 
the acquisition of the Circars, Andrews, the Chief of 
Vizagapatam, prevailed upon Vizianagaram to be 
security for hill Zamindars whence it considered them 
as tributaries dnd when they defaulted it used to 
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dispossess them with the British assistance. Sitarama 
Raju, two or three times, attempted to annex Pala- 
konda, in vain owing to its strength whose troops 
were esteemed “the best in the district being more 
used to service than any others ,.” 7 

During this period the Zamindar was Ramabha- 
dra Raju, “an indolent man and negligent, in what 
regarded the policy and the revenue of his district” 8 . 
He entrusted the management to his diwan Yerkanna 
Dora who for sometime transacted its affairs. 

Palakonda was divided into ‘two ‘districts’ i. e., 
Palakonda and Viraghattam. Ramabhadra Raju 
managed the ‘Palakonda Country’ and paid 
Rsff 8,000. His nephews Vijayarama Raju and Kurma 
Raju possessed Viraghattam and paid Rs. 12,000. 
Sometime before the demise of Ramabhadra Raju* 
the diwan proposed to him to adopt his son Neeladri 
Raju, which he did, and soon after his death (1778), 
the diwan secured the fort and proclaimed his son, 
often years as the Zamindar. The inhabitants “who 
are hill people rose and put the two brothers in the 

management of the country, levied contributions in 
their favour, seized the repositaries of grain which 
the people secured for them, burned the villages in 

the vicinity of Palakonda where the Diwan and his 

son resided, drove away the cattle into remote 
places, by which means an entire stop was put to the 
cultivation 9 ”. Vijayarama Raju appealed to Sitarama 
Raju and obtained through him 10 British assitance. 
The Chief and Council at Vizagapatam also suppo¬ 
rted him 11 . Yerkanna Dora delivered up the fort 
and a reconcilation took place between him and 
Vijayarama Raju. He informed the Chief and 
Council “that it was the desire of each that the 



Government of the district of Palakonda should in 
future be carried on under the management of 
Vijayarama Raju... that he has agreed to give him 
his advice and assistance as his diwan... 13 . He did 
not live long thereafter and died in 1779; and Sita- 
rama Raju with the Company’s permission placed 
Vijayarama Raju and Kurina Raju in Palakonda 
. and Viraghattam respectively and raised the jama to 
Rs. 50,000. Kurma Raju died soon and Vijayarama 
Raju succeeded to the whole Zamindari. 

In 1784 the Committee of Ciruit estimated the 
gross reuenue of Palakonda at Rs. 1,11,000 and pro¬ 
posed a reduction in his military force to save 
Rs. 33,744, to be added to his tribute. ''This rajah’’ 
they added, “is a very weak man, and your Lordship 
will determine whether he is to remain under the 
orders of Vizianagaram or manage the country with 
an increased jamabandy under the Company, or 
whether he should retire upon a stipend and the 
district to be added to the havaily...” 1 a. But no 
action was taken. Palakonda continued to pay 
Rs. 50, 000 annually. In 1790 Sitarama Raju 
prevailed on his brother to give a sanad for the 
revenue of a lakh of rupees. After his removal, Vija¬ 
yarama Raju reduced it to Rs. 60, 000. In 1793 Sita¬ 
rama Raju demanded the difference for the last two 
years. When Palakonda was about to create 
troubles, 14 Sitarama Raju proceeded to Madras in 
June 1793 on summons and Vizianagaram was sequ¬ 
estered. Even though Vijayarama Raju fixed the 

jama at Rs. 60,000 Palakonda paid only Rs. 50 0C0 
upto 1793 1S . ’ 

During this period the relations between the 
Vizianagaram and Palakonda families were that of a 



suzerain and a tributary. Even though during 
Sitarama Raju’s management there were some diffi¬ 
culties and differences, because of the liberality of 
Pusapati Vijayarama Raju the relations were cordial 
on the. whole. In the words of Palakonda Vijaya¬ 
rama Raju himself ££ the Rajahs have always treated 
my ancestors and myself very kindly and I have 
nothing to complain”. 10 


After sequestration, Vizianagaram was divided 
into Southern, Central and Northern divisions under 
Collectors. Palakonda, in the northern division 
came under the Collector, Gregory. Vijayarama Raju 
had now to pay Rs 50,000 to the Company complain¬ 
ing that he was ‘unable to pay the high revenue’ 
and he intended to appeal to the Government. He 
was ‘very punctual’ and he exhibited a “zeal for the 
Company’s interest” l n h is letter to the Board 
ot Revenue he informed them that he “shall remain 
with submission to the Company’s orders*’ 18 * 


Since the battle of Padmanabham Vijayarama 
Raju began to defy the Government. By 8 
September 1794 it appears that despite the endea¬ 
vours and admonitions of Gregory 1 * joined ££ in 
the combination said to have been formed among the 
hill poligars”. The ‘infatuated’ Zamindar after 
‘much wavering and irresolution” “notwithstanding 

P ^ C w nS °.x ,d n ity u ,a ° dCClared for the ^urgent* 
at Makkuva 21 . But he did not actively associate 

himself with the insurgents and the combination 

itself was not very active, as its main aim was to 

retain N arayana Raju and utilize him to regain their 
Zamindaris at a low jama. 6 


Vijayarama Raj 
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after the submission of Narayana Raju 
°’ u > who left Makkuva on 18 Septem- 



ber, 22 became'particularly refractory’ by December 
1794 and despite the Collector’s injunctions did not 
disband armed peons and remit the revenue 23 . As 
he continued his ‘flagrant proceedings’ and became 
“ a most active promoter of present disturbances” 24 , 
the Government decided to employ ‘coercive’ 
measures. 

As Vijayarama Raju continued his depredations 
from Viraghattam, about thirteen miles from Pala- 
konda, the Government decided to seize it. After 
two attempts on 5 and 19 March 1795 25 the Govern¬ 
ment with re-inforcements captured it in April 20 and 
demolised it. He fled to the hills behind his country. 
The Government, finding it difficult to capture him 2 7 
offered, in November 1795, a reward of one thousand 
pagodas for his apprehension” 28 . Finally in April 
1796, because of his inability to stay in the hills and 
the opposition of his first wife and her son Sitarama 
Raju 29 , (the eldest) he surrendered 30 to the Govern¬ 
ment and was confined at Vizagapatam and deposed. 

After the surrender of Vijayarama Raju, the 
Zamindari was for sometime under the Collector. 
But, as the “particular situation” 31 rendered it 
inexpedient, in December 1796 it was restored to the 
loyal Sitarama Raju at Rs. 50,COO 32 . He died in 
July 1798 and was succeeded by his brother Venkata- 
pati Raju, of nine years. The management was 
entrusted to Parasurama Patrudu who was appointed 
Diwan 33 . The Permanent Settlement confirmed the 
Zamindari to Venkatapati Raju at Rs. 51,000 for 
the first five years and Rs. 55,000 thereafter. 


In June 1803, the Collector Robert Alexander, 
considering the long confinement of Vijayarama 
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Raju, recommended his release. He was set free on 
the security of Narayana Raju and his diwan Saugy 
Ramachandra Raju, who insisted that he should 
reside at Vizianagaram and not quit it without the 
Collector’s consent 37 . 

Vijayarama Raju was quiet till May 1811, when 
he again fomented disturbances and, assembling 
peons at Viraghattam. collected the revenues in its. 
vicinity and oppressed the people 35 . Martial Law 
was proclaimed, army was sent out and a reward 
was offered for his apprehension 30 . He ultimately 
retired to Nagpore. Nothing is known of him there¬ 
after, but according to Russell, his son, Venkapati 
Raju, “subsequently induced him to come in to him, 
and he was afterwards taken to Vizagapatam where 
he died” 3T . 

Venkatapati Raju was ‘dissolute’ and lavish. 
Such “is the wasteful extravagance of the Zamindar 
that although he has collected about Rs. 30,000 
more than the permanent peshcash, he has altogether 
dissipated the revenue which should have been paid 
to government and is himself in a sad state of 
embarrassment. He cannot be persuaded to reduce 
his foot and establishment or to moderate in any way 
his profuse expenditure, and so wanting is he in 
dignity, so forgetful of the responsibility of his 
ancestors and so thoughtlessly improvident in his 
mode of living that he has been reduced to the 
degradation of taking up loans from soucars in the 
name of his diwan as well as from his principal ryots 
in anticipation of future kists” 38 . Because of 
defaults, his country was annually sequestered 39 ,, 
and restored on the security of his diwan, Jagannatha 
Patrudu who was responsible for the liquidation of 



the balance within a stipulated period 4 ®. InFasli ?237 
(1827-28) the Zamindar gave him Rs. 20,000 desiring 
him to pay to the Government. As the money was 

insufficient and arrived too late, the Aumeen was 
sent out. 

On 16 February 1828, a large body of armed 
men under Venkataraidoo, a powerful Mocassadar 
and his nephew Apparaidoo attacked the diwan in 
the palace and killed him and his brother and severely 
wounded one, Boganoa patrudu. They “were not 
only allowed to quit the Zamindar’s house, but to 
walk quietly out of the fort in which were three 
hundred armed peons belonging to the Zamindari 
and made their escape into the neighbouring hills” 41 . 
Although the Zamindar’s conduct created suspicion, 

there was no‘legal proof’without which the Magi¬ 
strate did not capture the ‘powerful 5 Zamindar 
possessing an extensive hill country, “almost inac¬ 
cessible to the inhabitants of the plains fatally noted 
for the insalubrity of its air, and inhabited by a 
turbulent race of the Zamindar’s own dependents”* 
But he on 20 February offered rewards for the 
apprehension of Venkataraidoo and Apparaidoo. 

On 29 September the Zamindar, 42 who was long 
infirm, died leaving three sons named Kurma Raju, 
Vijayarama Raju and Neeladri Raju, three daughters 
and eight widows, most of whom were not married 
to him, namely, (1) Pedda Lakshminarasiah, his 
married wife, (2) Pedda Jaggiah, a dancing girl, (3\ 
Seetaiah, a ‘gentoo’ woman, (4) Kamalia of the same 
class, (5) Ghinna Jaggiah - sister of Kamalia and 
mother of second son, (6) Sundariah - sister of 
Kamalia and Ghinna Jaggiah, (7) Venkata Lakshmiah 
of the ‘cultivating’ class, mother of the third son, 

F-23] 
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and Subhadriah of the silversmith caste 43 . The 
arrears were Rs. 45,095-13-10 44 * 


The mother of the eldest son was a dancing girl, 
but upon the representation of the Collector that he 
was universally acknowledged as the lawful Zamin- 
dar, he was recognized 43 , and, as he was a minor of 
fifteen years, the Zamindari was placed under the 
Court of Wards 40 . In May 1829 Kamalia, his 
adoptive mother, was appointed 47 , regent and one 
Padmanabha Charyulu was made his guardian 48 . 
But dissensions continued and in 1831 the minor 
quarrelled with his adoptive mother, joined another 
of the widows. This roused some of the leading hill 
‘doratanums’ opposed to the regent who to embarrass 
her, “as much as for their own immediate advantage” 
created .disturbances. The minor had powerful 
influence “which is usual with persons of his dignity 
in hill countries” 40 and the regent tolerated it. The 
Collector tried to reconcile them in vain. 

In March 1832 Kurma Raju submitted an ‘Arzee’ 
requesting the Government that he might be allowed 
to assume the Zamindari, engaged to clear the arrears 
of Rs. 81,248-10-0 at the rate of Rs. 15,000 per 
annum and offered the security of some villages, 
whose revenue was estimated at Rs. 16,000 and a 
deposit of Rs. 15,000 to cover any deficits 50 . The 
Board of Revenue approved this and authorized the 
Collector to deliver over the Zamindari. Yet, even 
by August, because of disturbances, he could not 
pay the deposit and the Zamindari continued under 
the Collector 51 . 

; 1. i. . 

By the end of 1832, feuds in the Zamindar’s 
family and the intrigues of persons about the sam- 
stffana® for influence “each striving to do the other 



injiiry by enlisting the hill Doratanams on his side 
and through their instrumentality perpetrating all 
kinds of violence”52 reached the climax and the 
Zamindari was in revolt. A body of armed men 
even attacked military pickets and villages were 
plundered. The situation was uncontrollable and 
martial law was proclaimed. On 16 January 1833 s3 , 
the insurgents attacked che Aumeen in charge of 
Palakonda to rescue a peon Kistnama Dora, a rebel 
They were repulsed and they fled, leaving one killed* 
and eight imprisoned, including their leader, Padma- 
nabha Dora. To procure their release, extensive 
operations were organized. They assembled in a fort 
at Atsapavalasa, near, Palakonda; and, on 

9 March 54 , Lt. Curre, commander at Palakonda, 

attacked them. After stiff resistance, they escaped 
leaving behind letters addressed to the leading 
insurgents by the Zamindar and his.family, revealing 
“the continuity and complexity of the intrigues of 
which Palakonda was the centre during [this period, 
and of the countenance and support given to the 

rebel, whom each party in turn applied to for the 
accomplishment of their own purposes, by any means 
however atrocious” 55 . Perusing them, the Commis¬ 
sioner, Russell, in May 1833, 5 6 to achieve the object 
‘quietly’ and without any resistance, despatched 
Colonel Muriel, commanding a field force 
to aid the civil authority. As the troop^ 
were accustomed to march in the country, their 
movement excited no suspicion; and, they could get 
into the fort, surrounded the buildings including the 
palace before resistance and the family was captured 
without resort to force and sent to Vizianagaram for 
trial by the Native Court Martial 5 ?. Regarding 
Pedda Jaggiah the proceedings were quashed before 
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the trial ended and she was made a State prisoner. 
The others were sentenced to death. But only the 
diwan and another were executed. The Zamindar 
and his family were removed to Vellore. Even 
though Russell recommended the restoration® 8 of the 
Zamindari to a son of Venkatapati Raju, Frede¬ 
rick (25 October 1832-4 March 183/), the Governor, 
referred to the opinion of Munro that ‘‘no Zamindari 
forfeited for rebellion should ever be restored” and 
proclaimed the forfeiture ‘absolute’*, 

Thus, for forty years, owing to the delinquency 
and contumacy of Vijayarama Raju, the dissolute¬ 
ness and extravagance of Venkatapati Raju, the 
dissonant interests of the widows and the incapacity 
and complicity of Kurma Raju, confusion and blood¬ 
shed prevailed in Palakonda. The family disputes 
and internal troubles and struggles by 1833 menaced 
the Company and basically contributed to the forfei¬ 
ture. The Palakonda family languished at Vellore 
and the Palakonda ‘Samstanum’ disappeared. 

GOLGONDA: 

Golgonda was an ancient Zamindari. It was an 
inaccessible‘country’ and of “ so pernicious a climate, 
that natives not particularly inured to it as well as 
Europeans have even suffered very severely when 
duty has obliged them to reside therd’’ 39 . It was 
bounded by the Jeypore and Rampa ‘countries’ to 
the west, the Madugula Zamindari to the north, the 
Kottakota and Vemalapudi ‘districts’ to the east 
and the ‘Peddapore’ Zamindari to the south. It 
consists of the low country and the hills. Unlike 
many hill Zamindaris, it had no plain in the east; 
and, hence, “its cultivation was scanty and circums 
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cribed, its climate unhealthy and its inhabitants 
poor and greatly in want of civilization, circum¬ 
stances that must of course ever tender its resources 
precarious” 60 . These geographical features influ¬ 
enced its history. 


The first of the Jeypore family, says Carmichael, 
had for his umbrella holders, two cousins of his own, 
whom he elevated as feudatories, at Golgonda and 
Madugula respectively with the title of ‘Bhupati’ 01 - 
Thus Nilakanta Bhupati ‘obtained the country’ 02 - 

Now Golgonda is a village ten miles west of Narsi- 
patnam. The name might be a corruption of Golla- 
konda, ‘the hill of the Gollas’, a race of shepherd 
king's. 

The Golgonda rulers later became tributary to 
Vizianagaram. The English required the relinquish¬ 
ment of this supremacy. 

Virabhupati was the Zamindar during John 
Andrews’ (July 1769-August 1772) Chiefship 0 *. He 
engaged to pay Rs. 5,000 annually; but he defaulted 
and began to ravage rhe country. The Company 
shirked coercion because of the nature of this region, 
and, considering that transfer to Vijayarama Raju 
would spare them the trouble, they did so in 1774°* 
and assisted him with two battalions. Then he expelled 
Virabhupati. Soon, he submitted and was restored 
with a settlement of Rs. 19,000° 5 . When he defaulted 
again in 1776, his country was put under Vizianaga¬ 
ram which should pay annually Rs. 5,C00 66 . But in 
1777 taking advantage of the disputes between the 
brothers, Virabhupati occupied the Zamindari with¬ 
out acquainting the Government or Vijayarama Raju. 
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In 1779 the Chief and Council, on the request of 
Sitarama Raju 67 , despatched two companies and a 
‘field piece’ and it again came under Vizianagaram 6 8 - 


Even after 1780 the Golgonda Zamindars conti¬ 
nued their disturbances 09 and Vizianagaram even 
under Sitarama Raju could not control it and extract 
the jama fully. To establish peace and order, the 
Government restored the Z.amindari to Bhairava 
Bhupati at Rs. 22,GUO 70 . In 1784 the Committee of 
Circuit proposed to continue him as feudatory to 
Vizianagaram many of whose fertile districts adjoined 
Golgonda and whose sibbendies alone were compet¬ 
ent to deal with his recalcitrance 71 . 

In 1785 Bhairava Bhupati was assassinated by 
Malla Bhupati 73 . Disturbances recurred persis¬ 
tently 73 . Order was restored and Malla Bhupati 
and his group were imprisoned 74 . Thereafter Chinna 
Bhupati became the Zamindar. But he was not 
regular in his payments and by 1791 he owed arrears 
of two years. On 15 October Sitarama Raju sent 
Ramachandra Raju to collect it. He treacherously 
circumvented the Zamindar and his officers and killed 
them. The relatives of Chinna Bhupati attacked 
and slew him and most of his party 713 . Then because 
of the concurrent circumstances, Malla Bhupati was 
released and restored 76 . At the time of sequestration 
of Vizianagaram in 1793 he held it at Rs. 23,000 77 

* 

Thus from 1769 to 1793 Golgonda, susceptible to 
frequent disturbances provoked by the petty hill 
leaders and to disputes among the members of the 
family for succession or sufficient allowances, proved 
a tough problem to the Company and Vizianagaram. 
To keep it under control was an uphill task to Vizi a- 



nagaram and often it had to apply for military 
assistance of the Company which was always 
forth - coming. 

Amidst the ‘convulsions’ which troubled Vizia* 
nagaram, its southern division continued “if not in a 
state of perfect and uniform tranquillity at least not 
altogether improvident in regard to the state of it s 
cultivation” 7 8 . Even though Malla Bhupati did no f 
revolt, his payments were tardy and his conduct was 
not ‘satisfactory’. In 1795 despite the ‘indifference 
of his conduct’ and ‘total insufficiency’, as he was 
‘in a state of quiet’ 7 ’ Webb allowed him to continue* 
Finding his receipts from ‘the country extremely 
limited , he in 1796 at the time of the settlement with 
the hill Zamindars fixed the jama at Rs. 11,000 80 . 
In that year a partial disturbance occurred as one 
Ramanapatrudu wanted to replace him with Krishna 
Bhupati of fourteen years. But the plot was disco - 
vered in time by the Collector and the Zamindar, 
the conspirators were dispersed and Ramanapatrudu 
was imprisoned 81 . At the time of the Permanent 
Settlement, the jama was fixed at Rs. 10,000 in 
perpetuity. Even after 1804 Malla Bhupati defau¬ 
lted 82 . As the local circumstances did not “so easily 
admit of carrying into effect the acts of the Regula¬ 
tion and as the country was impervious to troops, 
the Collector could not extract the jama 83 . 

In 1805 Malla Bhupati died and Krishna Bhu¬ 
pati succeeded him. But there was no improvement 
in the payment of jama, and, he was in arrears as he 
could not collect the revenue from the hill sardars, 

lest they should resist; and, the Zamindari did not 
yield the average net collections on which the Perma¬ 
nent Settlement was fixed 84 . His credit also suffered 
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as the Zamindari was decreed to Ananta Bhupati, a 
minor of fifteen ) ears. In 1809 the Zamindar appe¬ 
aled to the Provincial Court and, pending it, the 
Collector sequestered 85 and rented it in 1810 to 
Devarapally Appiah for three years 85 . The balance 
then due was Rs. 12,258-8-0. In 1811 Ananta Bhu- 
pati was declared heir by the Provincial Court 87 , 
and the Collector assumed the Zamindari as it came 
under the Court of Wards 88 . 


In 1812, on the request of Ananta Bhupati, the 
Collector restored the Zamindari to him after taking 
security for the balance due 8 *'. As the Zamindar 
was imbecile, the estate was managed by the diwan, 
Punnapotula Naganna Dora, 90 who was very influ¬ 
ential. He restrained the Zamindar 01 with a monthly 
stipend. The Zamindar, a ‘cypher’, did not inter¬ 
fere. The sardars or hill chiefs were not permitted 
to communicate with him 02 . Still the Zamindari 
was in arrears amounting to Rs. 7,900 in 1828 03 . 
As Golgonda “is perhaps with the exception of 
Jeypore, the Zamindari in which above all others 
the Collector’s interference can be least effectually 
exerted” 94 and as the “difficulty of access to these 
mountain regions, the unhealthiness of the climate 
and the inveterate devotion of the inhabitants to the 
will of their feudal chiefs have rendered all attempts 
at forcible interference abortive”, 05 the Collector 
had to try “judicious remonstrance” and favoured 
Naganna Dora “without whose acquiescence no 
aumeen can collect one rupee”. 


By 1882, both the Zamindar and the diwan were 
greatly reduced to poverty. When there were distur¬ 
bances in the southern part of the district, they 
helped the cause of the insurgents by supplying all 



the essentials and advised them to better their fina¬ 
nces by plunder. It was felt that “if he were to be 
removed from the district peace would be almost 
immediate 1 y r est ored ” 9 6. A detachment was sent. 
On 16 July 1832 pardon was proclaimed to those 
insurgents who immediately returned to their homes. 
On . that day Naganna Dora, with numerous 
retainers, repaired to the valley which they occupied 
but evacuated on his departure. On 19 July the 
Company withdrew the troops 97 . In 1833 some 
unknown assassins’ killed Naganna Dora 08 . Despite 
some defects, he was a good administrator and com¬ 
manded respect of hill sardars. There ware no 
serious disputes during his management. The arrears 
were caused by several factors natural to the period 
and inherent in the hill Zamindaris. His death 
marked the beginning of the end of the Zamindari. 


After his death disorder aggravated. Jamma- 
devamma, the grandmother of Ananta Bhupati 
began to manage. As the Zamindari was advertized 
for sale, she came to Vizagapatam with full authority 
to prevent it. As the weakness and imbecility of the 
Zammdar were notorious, she could not procure 
loans in his name but she was told that money could 
be procured if the Zamindari was transferred to her 
he applied for transfer and on consent of the 
Zammdar it was transferred. During her absence 
his mind was poisoned and her life was threatened 5 
So, she fled into the Rajahmundry district and 
solicited Collector’s protection. The Zamindar 
stated that his arzee of consent was forgery and 
demanded investigation. The country was then 

attached for arrears and troops were sent to support 
the civil authority 90 , ^ c 



In 1834 on the assurance of the Collector 
Jammadevamma returned to the Zamindari and was 
reconciled to Ananta Shupati 1 ® 0 . But he was liable 
to the influence of some turbulent people and 
troubled her; yet, nothing serious occurred until the 
end of February 1836. The hill-sardars or mutta- 
dars, who objected that they had not been consul¬ 
ted, that no woman had ever ruled them before 
favoured Ananta Bhupati, felt that she was his only 
obstacle to recover the Zamindari and supported 
him openly. They, after an unsuccessful attempt to 
kill her in February, abducted her on the night of 18 
May and murdered he r i°i. Freese the Collector 
sent troops and confiscated the estate. Ananta Bhu¬ 
pati was convicted of complicity in the murder 
and was confined at Gooty 102 in Anantapur, where 
he subsequently died. In 1837 the Zamindari was 
auctioned and bought by Government for Rs. 100. 

Internal feuds, domination of hill sardars and 

physical features figured prominently in the history 
of Golgonda and scenes of confusion and bloodshed 
prevailed throughout this Zamindari for thirty years 
After t h e insurrection in 1837 Golgonda like 
a a on a became the property of Government and a 
ryotwan settlement was introduced. 
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Passive Sub-Feadatory Zamindaris 

Jeypore : 

Jeypore vva s an ancient Zamindari in the district 
of Vizagapatam Lying west of the other hill 
Zamiadhris and most extensive, it “exhibits such a 
tract not only of uncultivated but uninhabited 
torest, that its revenue bears no kind of proportion 
to its extent 5 ’ 1 . 

The original place of risidefncfe of tlfe Zam'iiidifs 
was Nandapuram, which fell into ruin as they 

nittved to central and strategic Narayanapatnam to 

the NaWabs of CHicacble. Vikrama Deo 
a758-ji) after driving out his brother Lala Krishna 
Deo, bihit Jeypore, on the Border of the Maratha 
‘country 5 and the family rfeside^ there ever since 




a 


country was 

vamsam ruler, who reigned at Naifdapdre Whfeh the 
ancestors of the fhcsent house werfe’ refaihdrs of the 
Gujapatty rulers of Cuttack. About the fifteenth 
century Vinayaka Deo, the founder, a Rajput of the 
Lunar lme ts said t6 have married a daughter of the 
Gujapetty ruler, who bestowed this princfpalty upon 
him, on the extinction of the ofd Ime Of the Nunda 
pure chiefs. To secufe pfetehsiohs with the wild 
races of the highlands, the new feuda'tory took for 

last surviving princess of the 
a'UCieht stock of SiTavamsam rulers. Whatever their 
BHgin it is Certain that an ancestor of the Jeypore 
family, was in possessi cn, not only of the count™ 
Comprised in the limits of the Jeypore Zamindari as 




it now stands, but of all the present hill Zamindaries 
which lie at the base of the Ghauts, when th e 
founder of the Vizianagaram Raj came to Chicacole 
about... 1652” 2 . 


During the Muslim Government Nandapuram 
paid a yearly tribute of Rs. 25,000 as noted by the 
Committee of Circuit, for itself and Madugula, 
Srugavarapukota, Salur, Tada-Pachepenta, Kuru’ 
pam, Gunapuram, Rayagada, and other hiily 
‘countries’ under it. But the Muslims, finding that 
this small tribute inadequate to control them, gran¬ 
ted the hill region as jagir to Vizianagaram which 
assumed that responsibility. 


_ AT , * n Lala Krishna Deo became the Zamindar. 
hen Pedda Vijayarama Raju went to Masulipatam 

!S?w the ^ ama With the Tench, he encouraged 
000 Maratha horse to intrude into the country. 

The Raja on his return, defeated them at Tumma- 

Singapuram only for his 
subsistence, and supported his step brother Vikrama 
D :o in the succession dispute and obtained Madu- 

a ’ asipuram, , Andra, Salur, Pachipema, 
Chemudu, Belgaum, Sangamvalasa and Kurupam. 

S C ™ a c Y i i aya !: ama Ra J u wro,f: to 

T in 1752 Salabat Jang had granted him 

J ypore as a jagir for Rs. 24,000 and requested its 

renewal. In 1769 the Governor and Council granted 
a kaul to him 3 . b 


Vikrama Deo proved deceitful and leagued with 
ot er amindars. In 177 4 , during Kimidi 

Ski 1 ; p S ’- ,l l reat '”' d "> support the insurgents, 
ama aju assisted by Captain Richard Mathews 
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subdued him and gave him only Jeyporefor Rs. 3,000 
and occupied the rest of the Zamindari. As he proved 
faithful, Sitarama Raju, later on, rented to him the 
rest of the Zamindari also for Rs. 32,000. In 1780 
Sundaranarayana Deo, son of Lala Krishna Deo, 
fomented troubles and Captain Mayne, Commanding 
at Merangi, expelled him 4 . 

In 1781 Vikrama Deo died and his son Rama, 
chandra Deoil (1781-1875) succeeded him. At the 
time of the appointment of the Committee of Cin uit 
he paid a jama of Rs. 31,200. In its report the 
Committee proposed to constitute Jeypore into a 
separate Zamindari with a jama of Rs. 35,COO 5 . 

In May 1786 Sundaranarayana Deo, assembling 
4,000 hill people, entered the Zamindari and occupied 
Singapuram and Rayagada, By the end of June 
Vizianagaram and the Company quelled the distur¬ 
bances in the hills and Sundaranarayana Deo left the 

district after burning Rayagada 0 . 

* • 

Ramachandra Deo continued to pay his usual 
jama. In 1792 being displeased with him, Sitarama 
Raju rented the Zamindari to Sundaianarayar a Deo 
for Rs. 50,000 who agreed to present him a lakh of 
rupees. He sent Sundaranarayana Deo with two 
companies of sepoys into Narrainpatnam Kota; and, 
afterwards, Vijayagopala K aju and other sirdars with 
some companies of sepoys were sent to assist Nara- 
yana Deo and molest Ramachandra Deo who opposed 
them at the ‘Ghats’, blocked up NarayanaDeo in the 
said fort and commenced hostilities 7 . 

Thus during this period the Jeypore Zamindars 
were under Vizianagaram, having lost all their past 
glory and power. Throughout this period they did 



not pay the jama fdguiaHy. It being a hilly Zamiii- 
dari, the Pusapatis could hoi control them fully. 

From 1794 the Company alone had to face many 
disturbances in the district as they came into direct 
con tact with the former feudatories of Vizianagaram; 
and thus to establish effective control over them. 
Ram.ichandra Deo was aloof from the insurgents and 
©n the favourable report of Webb in JhnUary f795«, 
Lord Hobart, the Governor- granted a sattad to him 
and his heirs in perpetuity at Rs. 25,000. When tfcfe 

Permanent Settlement was introduced it 1803 it was 
reduced to Rs. 16*000. 


m .f ■ ■ + f 


This full hill Zamindari was unhealthy and. from 
tmi io i8l8'xt wis an unkndWri ^country* to the 
lals. Eiven at the time of the Permarient Settle- 
ffleht no accounts of - kurnums of the ^aniindari were 
received; arid, the perhiahefit assessment was flked 
on the ^aihindar’S statement which drily specified the 
gross revenue without aihy other dethfis 9 . 

n... < Period there were . disturbance« 

because of the differences Between Zamindars and 
|heir relations and other reflets like ftarmhah 

Cjherna-Deo 10 hampering cultivation, impoverishing 
the.country^ embarrassing, tire finances and throwing 
the Zamindar into arrears. Rarhachandra Deo 

ff-oiy^ at ? in 1825 . and ffis Vikrama Deo 
(182 *60), though the jama was not one tenth part 

of gross revenue, were extremely remiss ip paying it 

as most of the Zamindari was field fry their relations 

at a nominal rent and the arrears liad to be exacted. 

Even the aumeens pever ventured Beyond GUhapore! 

Nd peon of the Golleotor “has ever s£eri the faCe df 
the Jeypore Zamindar” H(S C ' ouW , mfi seJ1 - t M ft 
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came “under the class of ancient Zamindaries”. So 
it was sequestered frequently and was lender the 
aumeensuntil the arrears were collected. Once when 
the Zamindar defaulted long and coercion seemed to 
be the only course “the Government proposed to 
transfer the Zamindari to the Nagpur State, but the 
offer was declined 12 . 

Ip 18C6 Ramachandra Deo dismissed his diwan 
JpgWpdfia p^ttq and in 1811 there were Spates 
ln < l 4^ WS separated himself from his eldest 

Wife and eldest son whq resided at Jeypore, remain- 
v'PPPporptP" The taluk of Jeypore wgjj 
managed by Swpdarp^arayfna Patro and the talqk 
Q f fiunapo.ram by Bprryck Narrgin Patro, sons of 

old J§gappadha P^t|-q; gnd they, then h^tvi™ a 
cause pending in the appeal court of Masulipatam’, 

cftl^ct-ed the reyenues and remitted them to Masuli 
pat§,p fqr their suit; and, the letters of the ' . 
a 4drft§?fd to the Zamindar wer-e intercepted 
them^3. Sq, he cojild pot fulfil his engagements and 
the Collector attached; Portions qf the Zamindari 
rpany timp§. 

Jn 1825 Ramachandra Deo died and his son 
Vikrama Deo II (1825-1860) succeeded him. He was 
f S e ble and left the Zamindari to tfee managers. They 
secretly collected money and satisfied % private 
cr edrtors. In 1829 Mukunda Peo, his disaffected 
relative, created disturbances oq tfie frontier 11 
Arrears retrained and the Zamindari was virtually 
under attachment and in convulsion. 

Although the Jeypore Zamindari thus had a 
distinct place is the history of the district and 

presented initial dififcultiesb.ecau&e of its geographical 
factors 15 , it gradually came under the direct 
effective Brvt&fe fioitfsol from. 1196. onwards. 








Bobbili . 

The Zamindari of Bobbili, next in value to 
Vizianagaram to which it forms the northern boun¬ 
dary, “exhibits a tract of country, as compact in its 
situation and as productive for its size, as any 
Zamindari in the Vizagapatam district, commencing 
at the foot of the hills situated on the east side of tho 
Salur Zamindari it continues in almost a direct lina 
east, having Palcondah on the north and part of 
Vizianagaram on the south, to within 
the sea on which side it is bounded by the Chicacole 
Havelly and the whole course of this range of about 
30 miles, is marked by a fertility of soil which con¬ 
tinues with fewer interruptions than are to be met 
with in almost any other part of the country” 10 . 

According to family papers, the founder was 
Pedda Ravadu, fifteenth in descent of the Rajas of 
Venkatagiri and so a Velama. In 1652 he entered 
the district with Sher Muhammad Khan. Another 
retainer oftheFaujdar wasPusrpati Madhavavarma; 
and, the rivalry between the two houses dates from 
now. For his services, Pedda Rayadu was eventually 
granted the Rajam hunda. 

His son and successor, Lingappa, selected 
Bobbili as head-quarters, built a fort, founded the 
town and called it' Pedda Puli as a compliment to 
‘Sher’ (tiger), Muhammad Khan the patron of the 
family. Later, the Faujdar granted him the heredi¬ 
tary title of Ranga Rao 17 . 

| ' .t ... :j ■ 

The other successors were Vengala Rao (adopted), 
Rangapati. Rayadappa and Gopalakrishna (adopted). 
During the period of the last named at the end of 
1753, the Northern Circars were assigned to the 
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French. In 1756 the defiance of the Zamindars 
invited repression, and. Bussy marched with a 
European force. On his arrival at Rajahmundry, 
Vijayarama Raju visited him and instigated him 
against his powerful rival, Bobbili. Bussy directed 
Gopalakrishna to move to another part of the district 
and this offended him greatly. In January 1757 the 
famous battle of Bobbili was fought in which only 
two members of the family, the Zamindar’s brother, 
Vengala Rao and his infant son Venkata Ranga Rao’ 
alias Ghinna Ranga Rao, survived. 

Vengala Rao and Ghinna Ranga Rao, after 
the death of Ananda Raju, returned to Raj am from 
Bhadrachalam where they fled in 1757; and, assisted 
by the Desastuloo expelled the Rajas troops and 
occupied it. Vijayarama Raju’s diwan Gundala 
Appajee, who marched against him was repulsed. 
Afterwards Sitarama Raju negotiated with Vengala 
Rao and got him to Vizianagaram and settled that 
the ‘districts’ of Kaviti and Rajam should remain 
under him at Rs. 20,000 a year. Vengala Rao 
managed for three years and died. 

Ghinna Ranga Rao succeeded him and managed 
for four years. After that he “raised disturbances 
in the country, made predatory incursions even into 
the Vizianagaram district” 18 , whereupon the Com¬ 
pany’s troops under Captain Drinning proceeded to 
reduce them. Kaviti and Rajam came under Sita¬ 
rama Raju and, Chinna Ranga Rao was imprisoned 
until 1784-. The fort of Rajam was demolished. He 

was for sometime thereafter “under a sort of parole 
at Vizianagaram but altho’ he was well treated by 
the Raja, he became tired of his situation and 
suddenly in May 1790 withdrew from Vizianagaram 
and went to Hyderabad” 19 . 



In July 1797 at the invitation of Webb, Chinna 
Ranga Rao returned and was restored at Rs. 80,000 ao . 
Soon, he adopted a distant kinsman, Rayadappa. 
When he died in 1801, Vizianagaram tried to annex 
Bobbili, in vain; and in 1803, the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment was made with Rayadappa. 

Rayadappa, being a minor his uncle Row 
Venkata Rayadu managed the affairs of the Zamin- 
dari and paid the Revenue as “if the Zamindar had 
attained the age of maturity and the Zamindari was 
never placed under the Court of Wards” 31 . In 1807 
the Zamindar attained age and took over the admin" 
stration 22 . 

Rayadappa managed ‘very ably’ with “the 
greatest punctuality in.the discharge of the Govern¬ 
ment peshcush’ ; and, his Zamindari “has never been 
under sequestration since he has been in possession of 
it” 33 . He kept all land under aumeens, made adva¬ 
nces to the ryots and treated them with ‘considera¬ 
tion’ and ‘lenity’ when they suffered from bad seasons 
and other calamities. During his period Bobbili was 
“the best managed talook. and a most profitable 
country”. He tried to add by purchases and came 
into clash with the Collector thereof. The latter 
requested the Board oi Revenue to permit him “to 
publish that neither the Zamindar of Bobbili by 
himself, his relations or retainers shall be permitted 
to purchase or hold by mortgage or rent, any lands 
in this Zillah in addition to those now forming his 
present Zamindari of Bobbili. Unless some restric¬ 
tive measure of this kind is adopted, the domineering 
character of Ranga Row will not cease to encroach 

upon and disturb his neighbours, until their disputes 

at length end in open hostility” 2 



In 1830 Rayadappa died and his son Sweta- 
chalapati succeeded him. He, like his father, was a 
great administrator and kept up the name and fame 
of his Zamindari till his death in 1862. 

Thus the Bobbili family, who lost their Zamin¬ 
dari in 1757, regained it after four decades; and, 
Chinna Ranga Rao, who spent most of his life in 
Vizianagaram prison, became the Zamindar. Unlike 
the other Zamindars, Rayadappa and Swetachalapati 
managed the resourceful Zamindari diligently and 
developed it. It was the only Zamindari that was 
never sequestered. 

Madugula : 

Madugula Zamindari was situated to the south 
of the Srungavarapukota and Antwa paraganas of 
Vizianagaram which formed its north boundary, 
Woddady paragana bounded it on the east, the 
Kottakota estate and Golgonda Zamindari on the 
south and the wild tract of the Jeypore hills runs 
behind it to the west. Most of this Zaminda’d, 
although classed among the hill Zamindaris, lies to 
the east of the principal range of hills, and consists 
of the best soil for agriculture 23 . 

The Zamindars claim to be descendants of the 
rulers of Matsya Desa. Other accounts say that they 
came to this place with the founder of Jeypore 
family and were his cousins ajad fief-holders, with 
the title of ‘Bhupati’. No details of their history 
are available until 1769. 

When the English obtained the Gircars, the 
Zamindar was Linga Bhupati paying a yearly tribute 
ofRs. 12,000/- to Vizianagaram. He defaulted in 



the time of Vijayarama Rajuiand even assisted the 
recalcitrantiKiftiidi Narayana Deo. In 1769 Vizia- 
^nagaram obtained a< Kaul for Madugula from the 
Company. In :, 1770 when Linga Bhupati joined the 
general revolt against Vizianagaram, he was deposed. 
He fled to Golgonda hills and died there. 


His brother. Krishna Bhupati, continued the 
depredations. He rejected the offer of an allowance 

ofRs 6,000, was expelled and died soon after. Four 

years later, his sons Chinnalinga Bhupati and 
Appala Bhupati, illegitimate son of Linga Bhupati 
went to Jeypore 20 and were sheltered by Ramachan- 
dra Deo. In 1787 they persuaded by Jogey Raju, an 
elder relation’, entered Madugula and created 
disturbances 2 7 Amidst these transactions, the 
Company came to an agreement with them by which 
e the hill and the four Lovas and some adjacent 
districts valued at ten or twelve thousand rupees 
were promised to rent to them, it having been further 
stipulated that the countries formerly possessed by 
the family should be fully restored to them in the 
space of two months” 28 . They dissolved it; but 
they could not devise their future course as they 
could not defy Vizianagaram and the Company,. 

• u n° W th ? family had matFi «»onial commebtions 
with Ramachandra Deo who married two of 'his 

daughters to Jagannadha Bhupati ,and Chinnalinga 

Bhupati respectively and provided for their suste- 
nance at Jeypore/ , 


a ^ aided by the hill sardars of Madugula, 
Appa a Bhupati entered the Zamindari andmteated 
troubles. Sitarama Raju prevailed upon him to 
me to a settlement. It was agreed to pay him an 
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allowance of Rs. 5,000 annually. But in 1793 when 
he was called upon to pay Rs. 7,500 for the villages 
he possessed as allowance, he retired to the hills and 
started disturbances “in order that the Company 
may come to the knowledge of” his case and give 
him the Zamindari 2 °. By May 1793 Jagannadha 
Bhupati also joined him. 

Thus “...among the numerous usurpations of the 
Pusapati family, Madugula formed a principal object 
of their avarice and ambition, in the attainment of 
which under the plea of enforcing their just claims 
to tribute and allegiance, they derived no inconside¬ 
rable assistance from the Company’s troops granted 

to them through the Chief.and Council of Vizaga- 
patam...” 30 . 

In the aftermath of the battle of Padmanabham 
jagannadha Bhupati “stuck to the cultivation of the 
lands in Madugula instead of carrying fire and the 

sword through the district, in conjuction with that 
host of poligars who have urged him to this craze in 

vain and refrained from interrupting the revenues in 
other parts of the division” 31 . In 1796 Madugula 
was restored to him despite the contest of Appala 
Bhupati. But he was under greater disadvantage 
than the other hill Zamindars as “the Desastaloos 
of Madugula who were enjoying large allowances in 
land and money at very advantageous terms”, were 
not in any state of subordination’, whereupon the 
Collector supported him with two companies of 

sibbendies (sepoys); and, “an opposition of this 
nature in the internal detail of the Zamindari had a 

very unfavourable operation” upon his revenue and 
his receipts were “extremely limited” 32 . In 1803 
the Permanent Settlement was made with him in 
russud. 



Before his ‘accession’, Jagannadha Bhupati 
was brought up in ‘extreme ignorance’ at Jeypore 
So he had no knowledge of his affairs and, entrust¬ 
ing it to others, he was immersed “night and day in 
a state of intoxicati on” 33 . During the life of his 
wife, Madugula was under Jeypore supervision; but, 
since her death, Jeypore abandoned it; and, it fell 
into arrears. Further, Appala Bhupati ravaged it, 
claiming half of it and occupied the hilly part and 
collected revenues since 1801 34 . Jagannadha Bhu¬ 
pati refused to give any allowance to him, as advised 
by the Collector; and, he did not co-operate with 
the Collector to expel him as he “rather wished and 
connived at his depredations to secure an excuse for 
the non-payment of his kists” 3 «. The Government 
found it “next to an impossibility” 3 <> to capture or 
dislodge Appala Bhupati. While rejecting Taganna- 
dha Bhupati’s claim for a remission of Rs. 25,963-3-3, 
collected by Appala Bhupati from 1801-1804,®* the 
Collector forced him to reconcile himself with his 

cousin threatening sequestration 3 *. This ultimatum 

had the desired effect as Jagannadha Bhupati in 1808 

reduced the outstanding balance of Rs. 25,550 in 

1857 to Rs. 9,830, 3 ° reconciled himself with Appala 

Bhupati and gave him a pension of Rs. 3,000. 4 °. He 

rented a part of the Zamindari for 12 years to 

INadimpally Lutcherauze who agreed to clear the' 
arrears. 41 ' 

Despite these arrangements, he proved himself 
totally unfit' being addicted “ to every species of 
debauchery and in almost a continued state of 

1Rn°8 X1 i C ^T^ 54 n and fel1 int0 arrears * So between 
1UU8-1812 the Government attached Madugula many 

imes. y May 1813 his arrears amounted to 



Rs. 16,456-6-2 and the amount of the decrees of the 
Zilla Adawlut Court of Vizagapatam stood at 
Rs. ■ 3,383-11-9 43 . On 11 October 1813 as he‘failed 
to satisfy his private creditors’, Madugula was 
auctioned as ordered by the Board of Revenue on 30 
August and 20 September to Chintalapati Royapa- 
raju for Rs 5,600 44 . 


Royaparaju, prevented by Jagannadha Bhupati 
who also levied contributions and resisted his 
authority,** transferred it in 1814 to one Chinchiladu 
(Chinchelda) Venkataraju. 46 . In 1816 Jagannadha 
Bhupati expressing contrition for his past conduct 
and promising good behaviour, applied for restoration 
of himself or installation of his eldest son 47 Linga 
Bhupati. In 1817 Linga Bhupati was installed with 
the approval of Ramachandra Deo, his maternal 
grandfather. 48 . 


Even Linga Bhupati could not set right Madu. 
gula because of his disputes with his needy relatives 
as he was not as influential as his father with whom 
he differed 40 . So it was attached several times. 

In 1831 Linga Bhupati died and his ‘eldest wife’ 
Ramayya succeeded him. In 1832 she transferred the 
Zamindari to her half brother-in-law, Harihara 
Bhupati, who however, died the same year and was 
succeeded by his brother Krishna Bhupati. On 4 
September 1833 it was again sold for arrears of 
Rs. 57,2.- 4-11 -0 50 “as the balance was so large there 
was no possibility of coming to an arrangement with 
with the Zamindar for, its liquidation” and was pur¬ 
chased by the Government for Rs. 1,000 s L In 18 -4 
he petitioned to the sub-Collector that “this Zami¬ 
ndari is an ancient one and had been in possession 
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but his claim was rejected because of his father’s 
rebellion. To keep him quiet Ganga Raju granted 

many villages, but he was still dissatisfied. 

Ganga Raju died soon and the Permanent Settle, 
ment was made in 1803 with his son Chandrasekhara 
Raju. He being a minor the Zamindari came under 
the Court of Wards. In 1804 Jagannadha Raju filed 
a complaint for it. He died thereafter and his 
brother Veerabhadra Raju continued the suit. In 
1808 he lost his case in the Zilla and Provincial 
Courts, could not pay the costs, fled to the hills 
revolted, seized the Zamindar, robbed him and his 
manager of their possessions, collected revenues and 
twice fought the Company 55 . In 1809, the Collector 
granted him an allowance of Rs. 1,000, which was 
increased by Rs. 200 in August 1812, on the condition 
that ‘he comes and resides in or near Vizagapatam 
and^ gives proper security for his future good behavi¬ 
our j6 . In 1816 he renewed disturbances and 
frequently devastated villages and murdered the 
Zamindar’s grandfather, and, at last after relentless 
chase, was captured on 28 October 1816 in Teypore 57 
He was kept under serveillance at Vizagapatam. As 
the confinement was not strict he renewed intrigues 
with declared intention of compelling the Zamindar 
to divide the estate 5 «... In 1820 the Collector pressed 
for his confinement at a place and under such 
precaution which would prevent his escape: and in 

1821 he was removed to Chingleput, where he 
eventually died. 


In 1818 Chandrasekhara Raju, who attained tb e 
age, was installed. As he was “in appearance and 
intellect the worst” and ignorant of management, 
his mother managed 5 » the Estate. But there was fall 
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of revenue and the Zamindari was frequently 
sequestrated. It used to be under the Collector for 
a long time and he experienced much greater success 
in realizing collections by means of an aumeen 00 . 
Still the Zamindar, whom Russell described as “a 
perfect idiot” 01 , by July 1832 fell into arrears 
amounting to Rs. 26,37l-6-8 ca . In 1833 the Zamin¬ 
dari was sold by an order of the Court of Wards to 
satisfy a private debt; and as there were no bidders 
it was purchased on 20 June by the Government for 
Rs. 500° 3 . Even though Mason, the Collector and 
Russell, the Commissioner, urged its retention, 
because of its political and geographical impor¬ 
tance 04 , the Government, in view of the manager’s 
services in capturing three principal insurgents of 
Palakonda and as the Zamindari was sold for 
arrears only, it was restored in 1835 to Jagannadha 
Raju, son of Chandrasekhara Ruju. He being a 
minor the Court of Wards took charge of it 0 *. 

Merangi, from 1796 to 1821, was disturbed 
by Veerabhadra Raju, The Zamindar was a minor, 
and, the managers Kolluru Venkanna, Babara 
Dallanna, Parasuram Patro and Venkatarayadu 

mismanaged and embezzled large amounts and the 

Zamindari defaulted. From 1821 to 1833 the 
embarrased Zamindar whs completely at the mercy 
of some schemers who retained the management and 
ruined the Zamindari. Thus its affairs obliged the 
Company to intervene, set it right and restore it. 


Kurupam 


The Zamindari of Kurupam, including Merangi, 
was one of those that Vizianagaram /abolished’ and 
incorporated as a paragana. 



to the 



tradition it was granted by Visvambhara Deo I of 
Jeypore to an Uriya named Sanyasi Dora with the 
title of Vairicherla. 

In 1760 Sivarama Raju was the Zamindar of 
Kurupam and Merangi, upto 1795 generally termed 
Kurupam Zaroindari. He was defaulting and turbu¬ 
lent from the beginning. In 1775, taking an active 
part m the revolt of the hill Zamindars against 
Vizianagaram, he attacked the rear-guard of Captain 
Mathews and Sitarama Raju when it was marching 
against Jeypore and cut off its supplies. Next year, 
Sitarama Raju proceeded to Kurupam and treache¬ 
rously seized Sivarama Raju and his family at an 
entertainment. They were confined at Devapalli, 
near Gajapatinagaram. He was afterwards, released 
at the intercession of Vijayarama Raju 66 . In August 
1778, he after bribing Mansaram, the subedar of 
the Kurupam fort, occupied and garrisoned it and 
fomented troubles in Golgonda. On 15 February 
1779 a detachment of the Company and Vizianaga¬ 
ram under Lane marched against him. On 17 Feb¬ 
ruary they retook the fort, as it was abandoned 67 . 
He could not go any where and returned to 
Vizianagaram and was granted two villages as 
Mokhasa. But within two months he was recalcit¬ 
rant and his family was brought from Kimidi by the 
Chief and Council 68 to Vizagapatam in March 1780. 
He returned to Vizianagaram and in August was 
summoned to Vizagapatam by the Chief, who keep¬ 
ing him under surveillance granted him a subsistence 
allowance of Ks. 400 per month 60 . He remained 
there until his death in August 1789 70 . 

After his death his sons Sanyasi Raju and 
Sivarama Raju enjoyed the same till 1795. 



Thus Vizianagaram once for all subjugated 
Kurupam with the help of the Company and 
annexed it. 

During the period of confusion after the death 
of Vijayarama Raju, Venkata Raju, Zamindar of 
Merangi, whose estate was usurped by Sivarama 
Raju, occupied the fort of Kurupam and garrisoned 
it with i ,000 men and defied the Company. When 
Captain Cox marched against it, it was evacuated 
and it was destroyed in April 1795. As now, Sanyasi 
Raju, Sivarama Jsaju’s young son, “conducted him¬ 
self with much zeal for the service” and his family 
“by their influence over the inhabitants helped 
greatly to accelerate the bringing of the country 
under obedience”, it was handed over to him. 
Merangi was separated and restored to its original 
holders 71 . In 1803 Permanent Settlement was con¬ 
cluded with him. 

From 1803 to lt20 it was a story of defaults of 
the Zamindar and attachments. In 1811 the Zamin¬ 
dar was even imprisoned and his personal property 
was attached until the arrears were cleared. 

In 1820 Sanyasi Raju died and there was a 
dispute for succession The claim of Ghellamma, 
widow of the late Zamindar of Kurupam, was reje¬ 
cted and Sitarama Raju, a cousin’s son whom he had 
adopted, succeeded 7 a . Disputes continued between 
him and Chellamma on the one hand and the renter 
and Pedda Sanyasi Raju, his father on the other, and, 
the Zamindari which fell into arrears was seized on 
19 February 1822 The disputes culminated in the 
murder of Pedda Sanyasi Raju on 28 October 1823 
and the real instigator, Chellamma, fled to the jungles 




where she was killed by her own party 73 . Even after 
1824 the Zamindar was in arrears and the Zamindari 
was attached many times. 

In 1830 Sitarama Raju died, followed shortly 
y his infant son 74 and again there were three claim¬ 
ants, viz., Subhadramma, the dowager and the other 
two were the son and the grandson of an illegitimate 
son of a foimer Zamindar. As Subhadramma was 
found to be the legal heir and was compeunt, she 
was recognized by June 1831 and directions were 
given to instal her after the attachment was with¬ 
drawn 76 . But she could not pay the arrears which 
on 1 December 1831 amounted to Rs. 17,912-1 ?._9* t. 
and the Collector rejected her proposal that “if he 
could consent to credit on account of arrears the 
amount of Rs. 10,600 collected by the Zuft aumeen 
during the fusly she should pay up' the balances” and 
also the proposal to sell six villages to Bobbili for 
Rs. 15,300. OnoDecember 1831 he bought the Zamin¬ 
dari 78 . But the Board of Revenue in their letter 
dated 12 March 1832 declined to confirm it as the 
Collector did not lend her Rs 10,600 and justify him- 
selt m buying the lands on behalf of Government for 
Rs. 1,0^0 though Rs. 30,000 was offered; and, they 
allowed her the privilege of selling the whole or a 

portion °f her Zamindari provided the transfer wag 

effected “in strict conformity with the provisions of 
sections 8 and 9 of Regulation XXV of 1802” 76 . As 
her authority is very weak and her finances are by 
no means in a flourishing state” 86 she engaged with 
Bobbili to transfer three villages and the latter paid 

Rs. 7,112-10-6, the outstanding amount 81 . 

Ihus from 1795 to 1834 there were family 

disputes and the Zamindari was attached several 
times and even sold. 
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Srungavarapukota : 

Mukhi family were the Zamindars of Srunga¬ 
varapukota and Kasipuram. About 1750 when 
Kasipati Raju was the Zamindar, Pedda Vijayarama 
Raju took the fort of Srungavarapukota. But 
Kasipati Raju could re-occupy it and his Zamindari. 
During the period of Bussy this was repeated. He 
was Zamindar till 1764 when Sitarama Raju procee¬ 
ded against him in vain as he defaulted and was 
recalcitrant. But, in his second attempt, Sitarama 
Raju subjugated him and granted him Rellyseema as 
ajagir. In 1768 Sitarama Raju upon “suspicion or 
appearance of insurrection” of Kasipati Raju and 
his son Rayabhupala Raju, deprived them of the 
jagir and confined them at Devapalli where the 
former died, 

Rayabhupala Raju remained in prison until 1 790 
when he escaped and ravaged Srungavarapukota. 
Pusapati Vijayagopala Raju proceeded against him 
and concluded a treaty by which Vijayarama Raju 
granted him Ghintada in Bobbili ‘district’ where he 
resided and other Mokhasa village amounting to 
Rs. 6,000 annually. But after a year, pleading the 
insufficiency of income, he moved to Viragattam 
where Vijayarama Raju of Palakonda granted him 
an allowance of Rs. 6j00j. Again after one year, he 
intruded into that region to regain Srungavarapu¬ 
kota; but fearing imprisonment by the Palakonda 
Zamindar, at the behest of Vizianagaram, fled to 
Jeypore, returned to Srungavarapukota at the 
beginning of 1793 and occupied Kasipuram whence 
forth he and his followers collected revenues thereof 83 . 

In 1793 in the general confusion after the sequ¬ 
estration of Vizianagaram, Rayabhupala Raju could 



continue at Kasipuram. In 1794 after the death of 
Pusapati Vijayarama Raju, he, forgetting the old 
animosities, supported Narayana Raju. 

After the submission of Narayana Raju, Raya- 
bhupala Raju was refractory now towards the Com¬ 
pany. When the Chief, throughout 1794, demanded 
his submission, offering a pension of Rs. 6,000 he 
proferred lovalty, requested restoration of ‘his own 
country and promised to pay the jama as the Board 
of Revenue “may think proper to point out” 83 . But 

nothing came out of these negotiations and he was 
recalcitrant fill 1796. In August 1796 he repaired 
to Vizianagaram upon a haul of safe conduct sent by 
the Collector. Still, the Collector, in view of his 
former connections with Palakonda and Jeypore, 

elt that his present submission did not entitle him 

to the same indulgence as shown to the other hill 
Zamindars. But, considering his behaviour before 
submission and the expediency of affording him 

RTrn<T bSiSten J: e ’ the Government granted him 

When restoring the hill Zamindaris, the Collec¬ 
tor, unwilling to give to the Pusapati family any 

tooting, kept Kasipuram under himself and leased jt 
_rst to the Zamindar of Andra and later to Saugy 
irupati Raju, brother of Saugy Ramachandra 
a J u ’ B izianagaram diwan. Observing that Tiro- 
pati Raju was a dependant of Vizianagaram and that 
Kasipuram was too small to be a Zamindari, the 

Collector assigned it on a separate sanad to Vizia¬ 
nagaram. 

In 1801 Narayana Raju’s troops, sent by the 
Collector, killed Rayabhupala Raju who continued 
to be recalcitrant from 1796. Narayana Raju granted 
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to his son Virabhadra Raju an allowance of R$. 200 
a month, In 1827, when he handed over the Zamin¬ 
dari to the Collector, Narayana Raju inadvertently 
omitted this allowance in the list of stipends. 
Though this was rectified, Virabhadra Raju was 
aggrieved and was so recalcitrant that in 1832 there 
was offer of a reward of Rs, 5,000 for his capture. 
He was chased relentlessly in the hills; and. in 
January 1833, he was betrayed by one of his own 
men. He w a s sent t o Gooty i n Anantapur 
district. 

Thus Rayabhupala Raju was active, recalci¬ 
trant; and, his disposition “to lead the life of an 
independent Sirdar and his impatience under all 
kinds of civil restraint” 85 prevented his reinstate¬ 
ment in any part of his patrimony. This was the 
only ancient Zamindari that was not restored and 
was the only addition to Vizianagaram after 1796. 

Sangamvalasa : 


According to tradition the founder Rama- 
chandrudu was a favourite of Ramachandra Deo I of 
Jeypore, who made him Zamindar of Sangamvalasa 
with the title of‘Nissanka’ s0 . His family also was 
dispossessed by Vizianagaram in 1769. 

In 1796 at the time of the restoration of Zamin¬ 
dari families, Webb restored the Zamindaii to 
Venkanna, the representative of the family and, 
with him the Permanent Settlement was made in 1803. 

Venkanna was succeeded by his son Peddanna, 
“a weak man addicted to drink”* 7 . For many years 
Gangamma one of his three wives managed the 
Zamindari. His life was rendered miserable owing 



to family disputes and he appealed to Bobbili. The 

Th swir tC V •“" ' indl! ' and hi ” refuge 

his was criticized by the authorities. 

In 1818 the Zamindari was sequestered owing to 
the • Jnca p ac , ty . of the Zamindar». Jn ]819 u 

attached ;*^and, on 29 July 1890, it was placed 

, “ d ' r if®, C ° Urt of Wards as the Zamindar was 
imbecile’. In 1823 it was rented to his brother 
Oaranna and Gangamma, the eldest wife of the 

Zammdar for Rs. 9, 00 °. In 1824 Garanna died 
and the Zamindari was rented to ’Seetamma, his 


. 1829 Peddanna, who was under the Droter 

lion of Bobbili, died and was succeeded by hh 

the h zZi"d"™’ Mrutyun J aya ' 1 - He, being a minor, 
u , Zamindari came under the Court of Wards 

Sanvas aw Harasimha Raju, second brother of 

Seetam^ ma ' t° W “T was i a PP° i ”*«l guardian.». 

t~LZ mT ed ‘° con,inue as th ®“»*« *» 

Seetamma, being hostile to the family of the 
minor, col,ected revenue bn, defaulted. She plid 
ly a part of the balance when the Collector seau- 
estered the taluks and threatened to sell her property 
and promised a speedy adjustment of the balance ->. 

Thus Sangamvalasa suffered most owine to the 

mos?c C r“tIcIl t ne Z Tn8nu andfamily feuds “ the 
Imiudari to * WaS °“ Iy 

r , . , T0 . De under the Court of Wards became 

o the imbecility of the Zamindar, and to be managed 
by women for a long period. managed 



Salur : 

The Zamindari of SaJur consisted of three para- 
ganas viz., Salur, K amabhadrapuram andMakkuva. 
According to tradition, it was granted by Visvam- 
bhara Deo of Jeypore to a chief along with the title 
of‘Boliyaro Simho*. 

When,the English obtained the Circars the Zarai- 
ndar was Sanyasi Raju. He was also defaulting to 
Vizianagaram and joined the revolt against it. So 
in 1768 Sitarama Raju assisted by Jeypore and Tada 
Zamindars subdued him, occupied his Zamindari 
granting Salur asjagir”*, After his death Sitaratna 
Raju escheated it and in 1770 confined his sons 
Ramachandra Raju, Bhoji Raju and Appala Raiu in 
Devapalli They were released in 1793, and seit to 
Kumili on an allowance of Rs. 260. In 197 ', compla¬ 
ining that the allowance was insufficient, they went 
toPalakonda and were recalcitrant since March 1793. 

After the battle of Padmanabham, Ramacha¬ 
ndra Raju occupied his Zamindari. As his deme¬ 
anour, however, was ‘unexceptionable*, during the 
period of disturbances, the Collector recognized him. 

Ramachandia Raju sub - rented Makkuva to his 
first cousin Chandrasekhara Raju upon a sanad inde¬ 
finite, but settling the annual jama at Rs. H000 
When hi? jama was raised from Rs.40,000 to 
Rs. 45,0 j 0, he increased the jama of Chandrase- 
khai a Raju to 15,750. Instead of paying it fully, 
Chandrasekhara Raju later claimed the Makkuva 
paragana arguing that it was granted to his father 
by Vizianagaram and Jeypore and produced some 

documents as evidence whose authenticity was ques¬ 
tioned by Sanyasi Raju, son of Ramachandra Raju, 



who succeeded his father in 1801® 5 . He desired to 
obtain the paragana permanently in vain. The Colle¬ 
ctor, who had to deal with this important question, 
was convinced that as the request of Chandrasekhara’ 
Raju was unreasonable, it would be unjust to comply 
with it and made Makkuva a separate Zamindari. 

Ramachandra Raja died in 1801 and the Perma¬ 
nent Settlement was made with hh son Sanyasi Raju 
for the whole Zamindari of Salur at Rs. 35 000 
ignoring Chendrasekhara Raju. Subsequently 
Chandrasekhara Raju filed a suit in the Vizagapatam 
Zilla Adalat (Court against Sanyasi Raju but failed 

Sanyasi.Raju personally a ttended to administra¬ 
tion 6 - But the activities of Chandrasekhara Raju 
affected his resources and he defaulted. He could, 

some how, pay the arrears. 

Sanyasi Raju died in 1830 and his son Narayana 
Ramachandra Raju succeeded. He was not as good 
an administrator as his father and the Zamindari 
soon f<Tl into arrears. On 13 July 1832 his arrears 
amounted to Rs. 3i-,813-9-0 and the Zamindari was 
advertized for sale 07 . In his letter dated 26 July to 
the sub-Collector, he proposed to liquidate the 
balance which was accepted and the sale was post¬ 
poned 98 . In November 1833 the Zamindar in cornu- 
nication with Russell, the Commissioner, transferred 
five villages to Bobbili who paid off the demand in¬ 
cluding arrears of Rs.40,000". This transaction later 
on led to disputes between the two Zamindars. 
Thus the foregoing survey shows that Salur could 
never be viable* 

Pachipeta : 

According to tradition Tammanna Dora was the 



first Zamindar. He was a naik of Jeypore and was 
appointed by Visvambhara Deo I to guard a ghat 
which then extended from Pachipenta to Jeypore. 
It was a post of honour and he was given the title 
‘Dakshina Kavata Yuvaraju’ or lord of the southern 
portal 100 . He built a fort at Tada but his descen¬ 
dants moved down to Pachipenta. The Zamindari 
was sometimes called‘Teda Pachipenta’. The family 
styled themselves‘Konda Rajus’. 

During the second half of the eighteenth century 
Virapa Raju was the Zamindar. As he created 
troubles, Sitarama Raju in 1769 invited him and his 
son M alia pa Raju to Vizianagaram, impri¬ 
soned them and occupied their country. Virapa Raju 
died in prison and in 178* his son was released. Sita¬ 
rama Raju restored to him Tada freely retaining 
Pachipenta which was rented to a relation of 
Mallapa Raju “with a view to keep up a division 
in this family and prevent their action in concert 

for the recovery of that part of their Zamindari which 
had been lopped off from it” 101 . 

On the dejath of Pusapati Vijayarama Raju> 
Mallapa Raju occupied his Zamindari- He did not, 
however, refuse to repair to the Collector or to 
remain there quietly during the troubles. So he 
was , considered the legal heir and the Zamindari 
was restored to him. 

Mallapa Raju died in 1797 and the Permanent 
Settlement was made with his son Annam Raju. But 
he died in 1804 and was succeeded by his son 
Mallapa Raju of 5 years. Throughout his period 
i. e., 1804M846, there were feuds between him and 




this people and there were skirmishes between the 
adherents of Zamindar and his relations 102 . He 
was defaulting and he excused himself on the plea 
-of disturbances. 103 . So the Zamindari was seques¬ 
tered frequently and was under the Collector for a 
long period 104 . 

Pachipenta being a hill Zamindari the Company 
Celt it difficult to realize revenue 103 . The. Zamindar, 
even though he received an allowance of ten 
percent 10 * 5 on the net collections, collected revenue, 
violating attachment 107 . The Collector could not 
sell this ancient Zamindari because of the order of 
the Government prohibiting the sale of ancient 
Zamindaris. In 1830 the arrears amounted to 
Rs. 2,094-11-0 and the Collector reported to the 
Board of Revenue in his letter dated 6 March that 
■“the recovery of which appears to be quite hopeless 
unless it can be effected by the sale of the estate” 108 . 
In J831 he tried to sell the Zamindari but thought 
it advisable to defer it in view of the ‘paramount’ 
influence of the Zamindar and the difficulty of 
management for the purchaser 1051 . The disturbances 

of 1833 led to attachment again. 

Thus, owing to internal feuds and mismanage- 
ment of revenues, the Pachipenta Zamindari became 
and continued even after 1834 as a bankrupt and 
mismanaged Zamindari. 
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' Chapter VIII 

Conclusion and Epilogue 

Thus the East India Company which established 
a factory at Vizagapatam in lt>82 had no political 
interests in the district upto 1752 and limited its 
activities to promote its tiade and commerce. It 
did not entangle itself in the local disturbances but 
fallowed a policy of neutrality and always applied 
itself to obtain trade concessions. 

But, in 1753, when the French acquired the 
Northern Circars, the Company was menaced and it 
had to counteract, assuming political role also. In 
1758 they helped Ananda Raju to 

In 1765 it obtained the^grant of Circars from the 
Mughal Emperor and in~1766 obtained them from 

the Nizam. 

After the acquisition of the Circars, the 

Company in 1769 took over their direct revenue 

administration and appointed Chiefs in-Councils. In 
the Vizagapatam district, Vizagapatam was elevated 

as the regional headquarters and the traders became 

revenue collectors and eventually rulers. 

^yen after 1769 the Company’s attitude towards 
the newly acquired‘territory’ was that of a trader 

and its sole object was to collect revenues from the 
2amindars4 Sooh it found It a hazardous task as the 

Pusapati brothers of Vizianagaram exercised autho¬ 
rity over almost the whole district, including the 
hill region and always tried to evade the tribute. It 
then, realized the necessity of political authority for 

revenue purposes. But the peculiar political set up 
and geographical features of the district, habits and 



of acunai" f ' he P '? P 'f ’ “ peciall y of 'he hills, lack 
h<7, ,k“ taDC ' Wlth ' h e people and their language 

en, 1^°:“^ ’V S ' n,ggHn S ,0 a ” d 'he iucLpe- 

«ion z :tzr ,ion hampered th ' <*»•«<* 



Renort of ,£ r W “ af *" ,he recei P' of 'he 

bIishmemlf ,?°p mU j ee , 0 i CirCt ' it<I78 ‘ l) and ' s ' al 

conWmt ^%®° a °' Revenu ' (1786), had to act 

?nrh Iy u W n h , llZ ’ anagaram > in eontrolling the 
turbulent hdl Zamindaris and establishing peace 

intrnH,^ n rity. It also could not yet 

troduce new arrangements to establish its authority 

y over the Zemindars and others ThiT<? It 

obliged to utilize the instrumentality of VfalnararT" 
UP.0 1794 when it pro.ed. iudf . 



^followed the general policy of increasing the 

jama of the Zamindars and reduction of th*’ +* 

to farilit**—u • reauction ot their troops 

he zl '?.rt 'T eaSe 0f ,heir rev ““- Though 
He Zamindars reduced their forces they WfrP in 

arrears, because of extravagance. 

not cYtf WaS n0t factory. But, it did 

not amenable to its control and advice diron’ Tr 

and^De^- beCause of smuggle for power of its leader^ 
matelY ^ itCI ! t . and traditional diseconomy and ulti- 
y s visited with sequestration in 1 793 . 

j • • _ improve matters as the loral 

tJ --- rati ° n C ? uld not c °P e with the local condi- 
coercion i “°^ malize them * lt always had to resort to 

m its revenue administration. The Board 



of Revenue in its letter to the Chief dated 26 April 
1794 observed, “Indeed a system has for a long time 
prevailed which confined the Chief and Council to 
the mere demand of an inadequate revenue and even 
this has not been realized without much difficulty 
and often having recourse to military aid”*. The 
records of the period reveal differences between the 
Board of Revenue and the ‘provincial Councils’. 
These councils “calculated rather for deliberation 
than for action, whose discussions and dissensions, 
often interested, impeded instad of accelerating 
public objects; the members of those boards being 
but seldom acquainted with the country languages, 
aa$ trusting the management of affairs to their native 
(iub^shes . ; were but ill qualified to gain that 
accurate knowledge of the revenue concerns, and the 
customs and usages of the country which could 
enable them...to apply a remedy to prevalent abuses 
and defects. Those boards could, indeed, be consi¬ 
dered only as commercial councils, upon which by 
accident, the whole political, financial, and revenue 
administration had fallen; and it was a system, with¬ 
out any defined responsibility; for a great part of the 
business before it, was transacted by the Chief alone, 
the Council receiving his report of all personal 
interviews with the Zemindars and others. The 
prevalence of native duplicity and counteraction in 
the servants of the different members, and the com¬ 
manding influence unavoidably possessed under such 
a system and under such masters by the head servant 
of the Chief, operated in themselves, as insuperable 
obstacles to a just and efficient administration of the 
revenues, by defeating every wholesome measure that 
might be adopted for that purpose”*. Thus because 
of their inherent deficiencies and difficult local con¬ 
ditions, the local authorities had to rely upon native 
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agency of the powerful Vizianagaram for their revenue 
administration and stabilization. The 
authorities had reluctantly to endorse and put up 
with this policy. The British had to be wary 

objectives 8 ' ^ ******* to ^ ain thcir ultimate 


surrendered°after^he^ba^tl 1611 X| zdana S aram abjectly 
♦t^rT alter the battle of Padmanabham, that 

*V*" P “J COuld have a break through and the 

n r d - ° PP ° r T tUnit y to consolidate its authority 

m the district. It “to make real progress to a 

sv!t°eT S f eStabliShment ° ftheir authorit y of a regular 

y em of revenue management” and towards “settl¬ 
ing and systematising” its administration in the dist- 

nc abolished the‘provincial councils’, divided the 

thre° n cTl iWt * C div i sions and appointed 
un d 6 rt CoUeC Vi r8 for each to function 

Tn d ifiOQ 6 s, f pervislon of . a Board of Revenue. 
I«03 the whole district was put under 

one collector. Further, in 1796 it revived the Vizia- 
nagaram Zamindari proper and restored it to Nara- 
yana Raju and reinstated all the hill Zamindars in 
their hereditary possessions as individual entities. 

his marked the end of the domination of Vizia- 
nagaram; and it was also made an example of the 
exercise of British power. All the above measures 
marked a turning point in the history of the district 
and the history of the relations between the Com¬ 
pany and the Zamindars, signifying the beginning of 
eduction of native elements, elimination of their 
agency, concentration of power in the British officers 
and organization of British administration. 

The Company, anxious to diminish “the over- 
g ro wn extent and power” of Vizianagaram and esta- 



blish its own reputation for justice, adopted the 
policy of reinstating several feudatories Viziana- 
garam, bringing them under its own control. But, in 
this, it opened the Pandora’s box. The restored hill 
Zamindars were poor and incompetent and lacked 

prestige. Hence, they could not maintain and manage 

their Zamindaris and always defaulted. They always 

suffered from internal intrigues and feuds. They 

proved a toughproblem to the British from 1796 
onwards. 

In 1802-03 the Company decided to introduce; 
Permanent Settlement for complete consolidation.* 
But owing to extravagance, negligence, consequent 
degeneration 6 f administration, family feuds fof 
power and succession disputes, there were disorders in 
the Zamindaris which affected the revenue adminis¬ 
tration and political situation. Further some of them 
were refractory; and, aided by a wild, unhealthy and 
inaccessible ‘country’ they harassed the British and 
kept the district in leash for the next thirty years. 
The Permanent Settlement did not work well and the 
collectors had still to apply the punitive policies like 
attachments, auction and sequestration. But they 

used to restore the Zamindaris after realising arrears 
and give the Zamindars chance for better administra¬ 
tion. ^ However, the Zamindars could not reciprocate 
and rise to the occasion. The recalcitrant Zamindars 
were visited with forfeiture. 

The Hiil Zamindars disregarded the persuasions 
of the authorities to be regular in payments and even 
to the attachments, knowing well that they could 
resist the aumeens. They also took advantage of the 

' • e H G rT mCnt BOt to ““ ‘k* *ncie„< 

mentfnnnH VA dU M d ^ n ;r Xt ? VaganCe and the Govern 

The 7ami a 4 y difficult to collect the peshkash. 
he Zammdari area of the district was still it chaos. 
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The Government realized that this state “ha 
mainly owed its origin to the weakness of the author 8 
ity of Government exhibited in nominal attachments 
which brings the collector into collusion with these 
Zamindars generally to the defeat of the former has 
thrown discredit not only On him but on the Govern¬ 
ment which he represented” 3 and to an “entire want 
of system throughout the district and the absence of 
any connecting link between the Government and the 
people in consequence of the want of a properly 
organized village police and the inefficiency both in 
weight, respect and influnce cf the district establish¬ 
ments “ 4 while the Government was thinking of 

taking significant steps to restore their general autho¬ 
rity which “has lately been very weak”, by 1832 the 
disturbances reached their climax and the Govern¬ 
ment sent against three of the worst offenders a special 
commission backed by a strong military force. These 
developments led to the organisation of a special form 
of Government, the ‘Agency’, which occupied most 
of the district and overwhich the Collector acting as 
‘Agent to the Governor’ exercised extraordinary 
powers. 

After 1834 the position improved as the Company, 
who settled and systematized their position and 
administration in the ‘country’, realized that the 
collection of revenue from people ‘is only justified by 
the provisions of public benefits’and that the Perma¬ 
nent Settlement was a failure. The*y changed their 
attitude and began to take active interest in the 
affairs of the Zamindaris to the necessary extent 
without entangling themselves in their internal affairs. 
They educated and trained the minor Zamindars so 
that they might be good administrators like Bobbili 
Zamindars, who were an exce'pfibii' to ffiiVnegative 




Saga. According to this new and realistic attitude, 
the British followed the policy of ryotwari system in 
the Zamindaris that came under their control and 
began to develop them also, inspiring and evoking 
responsive action of the other Zamindars who were 
under the British training. There is no evidence 
regarding the operation of these new policies and 
nature of the new trend. But it may be inferred that 
they emulated the major Zamindars who were 
becoming benevolent. This facilitated the positive 
impact of the British administration and development 
of the district gradually. 


Thus the history of the relations between the 
Company and native aristocracy from 1769 to 1834 
was the history of the causes that led to the accumu¬ 
lation of large arrears of jama on the part of the 
Zamindars on one hand and on the other the efforts 
of the Company to realize as much revenue from 
them as possible punctually and consolidate its 
authority. It was a period of clashes between the 
new and vigorous British power and the weak but 

lingering native power elements. In the beginning 
the British depended on Vizianagaram but as its 1 
agency failed they brought the hill Zamindaris 
under their control and introduced their own systems, 
of revenue as vyell as general administration. In 
controlling the hill Zamindaris they had to face, 
great difficulties for four decades and could ulti- f 
mately bring them under control and normalize the 
district to establish a constructive administration. 


Thus the peaceful trading Company upto 1760’s 
had to follow thereafter political and authoritarian,! 
policy coupled with opportunism and expediency 
an< * tr «^h sformc< ^ .itself into supreme power. The 
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native aristocracy offered tough resistance; but, 

unable to withstand the new and vigorous British 

power gradually became submissive and amenable to 

their control and influence from 1834 onwards and 

responded and facilitated the policy of integration 

and development adopted by the British imperialism 
m this region also. 
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G L O S S A R Y 1 

m 

Adalat (U) : A Court of Law. 

A ?rahmans ( Jn 'a °r P art . ,hereof iddby 

taaai, CneeX" He, 0 ; t* ££*7^ 

direct ^ .revenue held , n trust under the 

, direct management of government. s ^ ^ 

Amm, Ameen (A) : A rmlic ,„j/ i * 

incharge of ode <hana%r talu^ A TaSar®'" 

ad’dret f » memoriabl"' ' WL f P eti,ion: ‘ •» 

reDre< 5 f*ntQti/% u a r es pectfiil statement 1 or 
representation whether oral or Written 

diS;s k T nisattan ’' 

g*ah*liri 

place where anv nnKi u • a . H> an office, the 
wnere any public business is, transacted 

Daul, Dowle {Mar ), Davulu, Daulu (Tel l - Mod. 

” a " n "' ^ape appearance, form, i tSt'e Sa' 

amount which e«a,e °houid yld.^” **"»?•.* 
ft" 11 " a ” d '°'k ast ‘ Detailed estimate. 

l^iwan, Dewan (P) : A minister- * -wi-c xtr " ^ 

Dubath*”D t 31 h nd ^ e '' enUe chi « f minister .'^ 

Who speaks two languaees (do h “Pf 0 ’ / per,on 
chief minister. S g ' ( d % ba ^ 1 ) f n <3 revepue 

in In Jia fmmlulv 7 1 st " 

Fasli v^r J ly . Ist - B y adding 590 to the 

the year Anno 6 DaUipif m * r0ugh calculation of 

^Arablc^ t0 abb [S a ^^dJ n * S * S M ' fWS • 

® S,nskr,t W-> 






jPaujdar (U. and A) : Army Officer (Fauj : army o r 
military ; dar : keeper, holder or official). He w^g 
often given charge of all military-criminal mattets 
in a district. 


Firman : Order, mandate. An imperial decree, a 
royal grant or charter. ' 

Havali, Haveli, Hawaii (Tel. and A.): House; habi¬ 
tation; domain; the demesne, or household land of 
the Sircar, consisting of districts near each capital 
town, and originally annexed to those towns for 
the supply of the civil and military establishments. 

. It afterwards came to signify ‘any land retained 
or resumed by the Government and under its 
management. In Bengal the term is applied tb 
such lands as are held by a Zamindar for his own 
benefit; but at Madras it designates such as afc 
exempt from the intervention of Zemindars or 
Jaghiredars, and the revenues of which are either 
farmed out on short leases, or collected by the 
Government officials without any other agency. 

Hundi (U.) : A bill of exchange. 

Inam (A), Inamu (Tel.) : Land which is free from 
revenue. ■ - 


a. (A.) : A 


receipt 


g’ or ‘collecting’. Amount 
> - as applied especially to debit or 
an account and the rental of an 


estate. Also total amount of rent or revenue paye 
able by a cultivaiior or Zamindar including all 
cesses, as well as land tax; sometimes only revenue 

on land. Usually compounded with another term. 
Jamabandi (U.): The annual settlement made 
under.theiryotwar system, 2 ’ 




Kabuliat, Gabooleat (U. and A.) : A written agree¬ 
ment; a counterpart of a revenue lease; deed. ‘A 
written agreement, especially one signifying assent 
as the counterpart of a revenue lease.... or the 
document in which a payer of revenue whether to 
Government or to t Zemindar or to Farmer, ex¬ 
presses his consent to pay the amount assessed’• 
A written contract - the counterpart of a revenue 
lea$e ox a license. 


^ffhe^i (Mar.), Kachahri (U.j, Cutcherry : A court, 
a hall, au office, the place where any public 

■''' ■' ' . , * '>■' '■ 3 ■ I 41 . .. ■■ * ■ " ;l J' ' ' a . , if . ... 

business is transacted. 


Kaifayat, Kyfeeyut (U.) : Statement, description, 
deposition, report, account of particulars, story. 
Any authenticated document or voucher. 

Kasbk fA.), Gasuba (Tel.) : A small town or large 
village, the chief or market town of a district. 

Kaul, Kowle, Cowle, Kavulu (Tel.) : A word, a 
. promise, an agreement. 


Kistbundy - A contract for the payment of a debt 
or rent by instalments. 

Kist, Kistu, Sistu (Tel.) : Instalment, portion; the 
amount paid as an instalment to government 
and the period fixed for its payment. As a revenue 
term it denotes the portion of the annual assess¬ 
ment paid at specified periods in the course of 
the year. 

Maniam, Mapyam’ Mannium (Tel.) ; Land held 
free of assessment by village servants as emolu¬ 
ments for service 
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Milkiat-istemari PoiSesssipn fa. petpetuky, 

‘^rojprietary RijghifV 


Motarpha, Motarpha (TCl.) Mutarafa (A.) : A tax 
or ta^ces levied pn trades and pfBfdiSsiOns, on 
village artificers, Xs on Reavers’looms, shops, 
stalls^ and sometimes Upon' house*. % ft properly 
a poll-tax. j 

Pagoda: Hindu Temple. Also, the ^oWiOoln for¬ 
merly coined at Madras... frqin its having the 
device of a temple On its fade — but callled H!mn 
and Varaha by natives. ‘The stat-pafgq,dk ’ of 
Madras was valued at 45 faUamas or roughly three 






Peshkash, Pe^hkush (t^J.) : "fax, tribute. Ilit., *WJhat 
is first drawn*. First fruits. In Madras, revenue 



Polligar : Head of «a village idklript. 
Chieftain in the peninsula similar jto hisl 
in the Northern Gircars. 




Rachewar : Related to kings or nobles. A 
tribe, fjrpm which a part of the Zemindars pf t 
Northern Gircars are descended. 



Rajah : King prince, Chieftain, nobleman. A title 
in ancient times given to chiefs of the second or 
military Hindu tribe only. 

. 1 ■ ■* 


Raju (Tel.) ; A high caste ^T^sltijju , Gtr It1 
claiming to be Kshatriya (t^je second or .military- 
regal caste). 


m 






7 amindar (P.) A land-(Zamin) holder (dar). An 
officer who, under the Muhammadan government 
was charged with the superintendence of the land s 
of a district, financially considered, the protection 
of the cultivators, and the realization of the 
government’s share of its produce, either in money 
or kind; out of which he was allowed a commission 
amounting to about ten per cent, and, occasio¬ 
nally a special grant of the governments share of 
the produce of the land of a certain number of 
villages for his subsistence,., the appointment wa* 
occasionally renewed; and as it was generally 
continued in the same person, so, long as he con¬ 
ducted himself to the satisfaction of the ruling 
power and even continued to his heirs; so, m 
process of time, and through the decay of that 
power, and the confusion which ensued, hereditary 
right (at best prescriptive) was claimed and tacitly 
acknowledged; till, at length, the Zppiindars of 
Bengal in particular from being ifie mejr? superin¬ 
tendents of the land, have been declared the hcie- 
ditary proprietors of the soil, and the before 
fluctuating dues of government have, under a 
permanent Settlement, been unalterable fixed in 
perpetuity. 

Zillah, Jiilah, Zila , A. division or district. A 
(A and Tel.) Goilectorate. / 
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17 6 
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11 
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40 
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